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Exploring Educational Frontiers 


Wir earth-shattering impact, an atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
The blast reverberated thru chancellories and state departments in Moscow, 
Chungking, Tokyo, London, Washington, and thru homes of little people 
thruout the world. A war was ended and an age begun. 

In the historians’ chronicles 1945 will go down as the year of the 
destruction of Nazism, of agreements reached by a Big Three in the 
heart of Prussia, of Japan’s surrender before an allied soldier had set foot 
in her homeland, of emerging agreements in Europe and in the Orient. 
In the scholars’ books, 1945 will be an unforgettable year. Yet, even with 
these great historic events to its credit, 1945 may be immemorially recalled 
as the year in which man first harnessed the incalculable power of solar 
energy and entered upon the atomic age. 

No age is completely new, and the atomic age is no exception. Into 
an era of giant power, man brings sad, familiar baggage—his social prob- 
lems. Into the new world he brings his controversies, his power politics, 
his conflicting national and imperial drives, his unemployment, his poverty 
in plenty, his failing economic systems, his bigotries and group hatreds, 
and his frightening moral irresponsibility. His major weapons are the 
democratic way of life, the religious tradition of western culture, and 
his increasing knowledge of the emerging social sciences. They may yet 
prevail—if his faiths are strong enough, his new understandings deep 
enough, and his will to put both to the task unremitting. 

Again, we in American schools, granted honorable discharges from 
wartime curriculums, turn back to the task of education for democratic 
living in a society where the power of billions of wild horses has been 
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turned loose. Unbelievable energy is in the hands of people who have not 
yet learned to live together even in the simple environment of home or 
office. If we really believe, as we affirm, that the world’s chance for lasting 
peace rests upon making true democracy operative for all people every- 
where and upon developing social intelligence to match man’s achieve- 
ments in science and technology, our task in American schools is clear. 
We must equip young people to respect the worth of the individual, to 
work together for common purposes, and to apply the method of intel- 
ligence to the difficulties we face in living together, to the controlling of 
our material environment, and to the use of our mounting scientific and 
mechanical inventions and discoveries for the welfare of mankind. In 
short, our major function should be to help young people understand and 
practice the democratic way of life in a technological age. 

Again the race between education and catastrophe is on—a recurring 
contest which has been run before in this twentieth century. We of the 
schools must enter the struggle in full realization that education has in 
past contests been a consistent loser, defeated in the teens of the twentieth 
century by a catastrophic war which mobilized sixty million men, more 
than half of whom were killed, missing, wounded, or taken prisoner; 
defeated in the twenties and thirties by an organization of the peace 
which did not work; defeated in the thirties by a worldwide depression in 
which the gaunt spectre of poverty stalked thru many lands; defeated in 
the forties by total war fought with frightful weapons and barbarity at 
a staggering cost yet unmeasured. The late forties and the fifties loom 
ahead with their challenge to establish a workable peace rather than an 
uneasy interval between wars, their challenge to establish full employ- 
ment and economic security rather than the mockery of destitution and 
enforced idleness in a land which possesses the technological means for 
producing abundance and prosperity. 

As we enter the postwar world, one fear dogs those of us charged with 
the schooling of the young: we know our educational efforts to be one 
of the major factors operating in a society which strives desperately to 
achieve human control over its technology. Will our efforts be too little 
and come too late? 

We cannot afford schools which placidly instruct the young for cul- 
tured living in a horse-and-buggy society. As the Educational Policies 
Commission has pointed out, too many children in our schools, in this age 
beset by its urgent and real human problems, are learning that “the square 
of the sum of two numbers equals the sum of the squares plus twice their 
product; that Millard Fillmore was the thirteenth president of the United 
States and held office from January 10, 1850, to March 4, 1853; that the 
capital of Honduras is Tegucigalpa; that there were two Peloponnesian 
Wars and three Punic Wars; that Latin verbs meaning command, obey, 
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please, displease, serve, resist, and the like take the dative; and that 2 
gerund is a neuter verbal noun used in the oblique cases of the singular 
and governing the same case as its verb.”* 

Even in those modern schools which come closer to grips with reality 
than the school thus satirically portrayed, the question must still be raised 
whether some fatal lag is yet evident. Many are the supposedly forward- 
looking schools which first taught conservation of natural resources after 
the problem had reached the advanced stage of legislation to fight the 
destruction of land and water resources that had made dustbowls of once 
fertile countryside. Many are the modern schools where an economics 
deviating from the severe classical canons of Jaissez faire was first taught. 
well after the economic crash of the twenties demonstrated classical 
economics to be a realm of ghostly shadows. Many are the schools which 
began to concern themselves with intercultural education after rioters had 
swept down the broad boulevards of the community, looting and beating 
as they went. Can we deal with today’s problems in the school? Can we 
even, as wise men, foresee and offset tomorrow’s possible problems? Or 
must we forever, in laggard fashion, deal only with ex post facto analyses 
of yesterday’s debacle? 

Cultural lag has carried over into our relationships with students. Many 
a perplexed teacher of the 1930’s taught as tho before him in class were 
the youth of the 1920’s, fairly sure of a job, frequently accepting the 
doctrine that this is the best of all possible worlds, fascinated by the gay 
living of the period Charles A. Beard characterized as the golden glow of 
American civilization. Such teachers were baffled by the youth who 
actually sat before them, youngsters who knew too well that jobs had 
mysteriously vanished from their ken, that education was no longer a 
sure key to economic success, that they inhabited an imperfect world 
which regretted to see them mature and join the long lines of job hunters 
in a glutted labor market. To many teachers, the unwanted generation of 
the 30’s was sullen, radical, defeatist, and baffling. To the bewildered 
depression children, much of what they were taught made little sense 
beyond the walls of the classroom sanctuary. 

In the struggle to bring school instruction to bear upon the significant 
social and individual problems of today, the supervisor and curriculum 
worker occupy key positions. Perhaps more than any other group serving 
the schools, they are the people to whom teachers look for foresight. Since 
they know intimately the day-by-day workings of classroom life, they are 
not so inclined toward breathtaking flights into impossible classroom 
Utopias as mere educational theorists are likely to be. Yet they are at the 


1 Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1938. p. 147. 
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same time in a position to take a broad view of education based upon their 
thinking about society, the youngsters in the schools, and the direction 
in which they believe education should move. For they are not so harassed 
as are administrators by the immediate need for raising funds and recon- 
ciling diverse community pressures. And they are not, like many teachers, 
so closely bound to a particular group of students that the broad prob- 
lems of education for a democratic society become obscured. 

Each supervisor and each curriculum worker must make his judgment 
as to learning experiences best suited to the social education of students. 
In determining such learning experiences for a postwar world, the educa- 
tor must reexamine three sources of curriculum content which interact 
and play upon each other: 


1. Our culture, with particular reference to conflicts, trends, and pre- 
dictable problems. 

2. The needs, problems, and tensions of the young people within whom 
learning is to take place. 

3. A philosophy of guiding values which determines purposes of learning 
experiences. 


The substance of this chapter is an examination of each of these sources 
in curriculum building. It deals, also, with the appropriate centers of 
learning experience for postwar young people which must be included 
in the social education program if it is to serve the new age. 


THe CULTURE OF OuR TIMES 


Learning experiences in postwar America certainly must be based in 
part on the kind of culture which characterizes the times. Postwar grows 
out of war and prewar; hence it is important to recognize the major con- 
flicts which have marked our time and promise to mark the future. Trends 
are worth examining, for these remorselessly march onward. We need, 
too, to attempt to recognize major social problems, even tho this neces- 
sarily involves the hazardous business of prediction. 


Conflicts Cloud the Way 


The overshadowing conflict of our days has been war. It remained for 
the twentieth century to raise war to its preeminent place among man- 
kind’s occupations. New weapons have erased the distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants, soldiers and civilians. Whole cities have 
been Coventryized, given the Hamburg treatment, vaporized. Popula- 
tions have been captured and enslaved. War belongs to everyone. Today, 
the energy of Mars has been expended, temporarily at least, permanently 
if man proves intelligent enough to exorcise this unwanted god. But in 
the very effort to organize a lasting peace, conflict continues. 
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The campaign for lasting peace has been heralded by a wealth of 
preliminary plans, skirmishes in theory which preceded the Big Three 
conferences, and the San Francisco Charter meeting. Scholars and diplo- 
mats have debated Continentalism, the Balance of Power, the Atlantic Sys- 
tem, the Good Neighbor Policy, Union Now, a resurrected League of 
Nations, a new United Nations Organization, and World Federation. In 
practice, the die has been cast for a United Nations approach. Within 
that broad term, the struggle for a lasting peace goes on, with the issue 
in doubt. The United Nations approach may become a new Holy Alliance, 
may dissolve with shifts in balance of power, may become the ‘seed of an 
international fraternity of nations, may develop into organic union. 
Whether the Soviet Union or the United States moves toward isolation 
or toward world collaboration, whether Germany is de-industrialized, 
partitioned, policed, or resurrected as a power; whether the Balkans be- 
come communist, capitalist, or retain feudal vestiges; whether America 
sets up outposts in the Orient; whether India becomes independent or 
stays in the British orbit; the fact remains that an inescapable area of con- 
flict in the postwar world is that of the organization of the peace. We in 
the schools must deal with it again and again and again thru historical 
and contemporary study. Education’s failure to do this has in the past 
resulted in the endless repetition of the tragedy of war. Its failure to do so 
this time may plunge the world even beyond the misery and chaos of war 
into total destruction of civilization. 

Another inescapable conflict of the years immediately ahead is the 
struggle among groups for power and income. Conflicts between social 
classes are worldwide. They lie behind revolutions, behind both democratic 
and authoritarian movements. They lie behind elections such as the one 
which swept the British Labor party into power in England. In America 
three significant groups struggle for relative advantage in the social struc- 
ture—business, labor, and agriculture. Groups which are smaller numeri- 
cally and less significant in terms of organizational strength, such as teach- 
ers and doctors, play their roles in the struggle, occasionally independently 
of the big three social groups, but more frequently as satellites. The stakes 
at issue are frequently economic; the struggle is one for income or power. 
Each group attempts to increase its share of worldly goods, thru tactics 
as varied as labor’s use of collective bargaining and the strike and in- 
dustry’s use of price-fixing and restriction of output. 

Paradoxically, the struggle in our nation goes on in an environment 
of potential plenty. A great technology has been erected upon a powerful 
resource base. Total war has resulted in a production miracle in America 
which is scarcely appreciated as yet. Faced with the choice of making 
guns or butter, American productive capacity matter-of-factly turned out 
both in amazing quantities for practically the duration of the war. What 
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we need now is an accompanying distribution and consumption miracle 
so that the goods and services we have learned to produce in abundance 
may serve not only those in above average income brackets, but all of our 
citizenry, rich and poor, powerful and humble. 

This land of plenty has known mill towns which have become ghosts 
during depression. It has known farms abandoned and lying idle for lack 
of purchasing power. It has known ports where boats have ridden idle at 
anchor. It has known schoolteachers without salaries, cities without recrea- 
tion facilities, men pounding the streets seeking work. It has known the 
lowering shadows of insecurity as factories have rusted away. 


Struggle Begets Solutions 


The struggle for power and income is reflected in social, political, and 
economic controversy. In the postwar world, five conceivable courses for 
the organization of American domestic life are shaping up. One calls for 
laissez faire, an unhampered, unrestricted capitalism following what are 
termed natural economic laws. A second course calls for governmental 
intervention to free the capitalist economy from the fetters of monopoly 
and restrictive practices and to restore the free market of laissez faire 
theory. A third course reflects the hopes of some modern businessmen 
who see a need for reconciliation of labor, industry, and government in 
an economy marked by low prices and highly expanded output. A fourth 
course is that of mixed economy in which private enterprise produces to 
its maximum and is supplemented where necessary and in periods of crisis 
by the compensating public enterprise sector of the economy. A fifth 
course is that of planned economy thru central government with price 
determination, production quotas, and coordinated all-out production and 
distribution in an economy which steadily becomes more socialized in 
character. 

As the wheels begin to turn in reconversion, the rumblings of the struggle 
for power and income again make themselves heard. Related conflicts to 
come are already making many black headlines in today’s newspapers. In 
varied classrooms domestic, economic, and social problems must be dis- 
cussed and studied. Whether the young people now in the schools live out 
their life spans depends upon the resolution of problems of the peace. 
Upon resolution of domestic economic conflicts depends the quality of 
living, the very quality of food, health, and shelter for those young people. 


Trends Are Discernible 


There are some recognizable trends along the road we are traveling. 
They are, in general, agreed upon by a large consensus of social scientists. 
Some trends we may like; others we may think a menace. In any case, we 
shall do well to be aware of them and direct them as we can. 
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Certainly one persisting trend is technological advance, a still accelerating 
trend. One need only to turn to studies by Lewis Mumford, Roger 
Burlingame, or Stuart Chase, or see the news and advertising columns of 
any major newspaper, for documentation. A companion trend to tech- 
nological advance is increasing interdependence. Time and space have 
shrunk thru the airplane and radio. We have learned that there are no 
people resembling Chamberlain’s classic description of the Czechs, “ 
foreign people about whom we have no concern.” The web of relation- 
ships has become fragile; a Japanese foray into the East Indies meant that 
Americans wore out their shoe leather as they had not since the inception 
of the wizardry of Detroit. Conversely, a race riot in Detréit made East 
Indians more willing to accept the Japanese heel. 

Twin trends, long established and recently encouraged by war, are 
nationalism and imperialism. As the technologically advanced civilizations 
grow more discouraged with the fruits of nationalism, other nations such 
as China, India, and Egypt, seem still more determined to try it out. As 
the fruits of imperialism drop from venerable mother trees such as Eng- 
land, other nations seem ready to bear a crop. Imperialism and the dynamic 
new nationalisms are trends which cross each other and promise trouble. 

Companion trends within our own United States are the increasing 
concentration of economic power in the hands of the relatively few and 
a trend to centralization in government. Again these seem to be trends at 
cross purposes, for a strong government determined to move swiftly to- 
ward economic security may “conflict with the power of the two hundred 
corporations which controlled almost half of the corporation wealth of 
the United States when Berle and Means made their classic study, The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property, in the 1930’s. War has supplied 
renewed strength to both trends. Already-powerful business organizations 
have been entrusted with the bulk of war contracts and have been ac- 
quiring government-built plants. Far-reaching economic controls and 
planned government coordination have been essential to the United States, 
as to every belligerent. 

Still another trend which should be mentioned is the steady movement 
toward collective action in our society. Today is the era of competing 
propagandas; a wit has remarked that an optimist is a man who belongs to 
no pressure group. In an impersonal urban civilization where apartment 
dwellers do not know the residents across the hall, the old neighborhood 
groupings break down. The job becomes increasingly important as the 
center of one’s self-organization, dominating one’s day, determining in 
large part friends, patterns of entertainment, even interests. Economic 
urges and constant rubbing of shoulders with folks who are truly akin 
usually condition thinking into patterns which national organizations then 
represent with all of the pressure power at their command. This has been 
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true of business interests; it has become increasingly true of agricultural 
and laboring interests and of the myriad of subgroups which make up the 
pictures of American social organization. 


The World’s Uneasiness Enters the Classroom 


The supervisor and curriculum worker must take into account such con- 
flicts and trends if the social foundations of the educational program he 
proposes are to be firmly based. He must attempt to visualize resultant 
problems, such as the divergent roads proposed for the American economy; 
the problem,of conflicting interests of workers, management, and govern- 
ment; the fight for full employment and economic security; the com- 
peting economic theories of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States; the emergence of areas formerly backward technologically 
such as Latin America and China; the clashes in interest of great powers; 
the problems of enduring peace organization; the attempts to harness 
powerful resource bases for construction and destruction; the bewilder- 
ment of men as to what to believe; the struggles among ideologies and 
world views. He must be eager that young people consider predictable 
and emerging problems, by definition controversial, within the classroom. 
Studying conflicts, trends, and problems; discussing, applying values, and 
learning to act on them whenever possible, is essential to a program of post- 
war social education. Propagandized and emotionalized mass thinking re- 
sulting from pressure group tactics should not be tolerated in American 
society. Our young people must learn to examine controversial issues with 
intelligence and foresight, to reserve judgments until evidence has been 
carefully weighed. In other words, they must learn to think for them- 
selves so that they will never, like the lost generation of German youth, 
be emotionalized into accepting as valid, false doctrines and anti- democratic 
ideologies. 


THe Youtu In Our LAND 


Centers of learning cannot be based simply upon an analysis of the 
culture, however searching such an analysis might be. Fundamentally, we 
are dealing with human beings; more specifically, we are dealing with 
young people who have their own problems, needs, and tensions which 
must be respected. Abstract ideas can enter into the learning experiences 
of students only as they are comprehended by the young people them- 
selves and related to their own drives and purposes. A primary task for 
the postwar supervisor and curriculum worker, then, is to understand 
these children and adolescents for whom our educational machinery exists. 

We shall not at this point enter into a discussion of the relatively stable 
needs of children and adolescents, for many studies already exist to help the 
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educational worker who wishes to understand child development. We 
shall, however, comment upon some of the problems and tensions of young 
people which manifest themselves at various stages of societal development. 


Concerns Are Outgrowths of the Culture 


It is important to recognize that the concerns of young people, like the 
concerns of adults, are in large part culturally conditioned. They are con- 
ditioned by the ways of living which the people of the culture hold to be 
important, the conflicts and trends of the culture, and the folkways and 
mores which the people accept. A culture which holds to social owner- 
ship of the means of production, frowns on wealth accumulation, and 
defends its way of life against invaders deep into home territory, produces 
a youth different from the young person in the culture w hich lauds in- 
dividual accumulation and is divorced from invasion by ocean barriers. 
Even biological drives are in large part socially conditioned. American 
youth in the first half of the 1940” s did not express biological needs in the 
patterns so familiar to the 1930’s: the necking in the back seats of cars, the 
stop at the hamburger drive-ins. The reasons were social: the male partner 
was no longer in the community because of the social phenomenon called 
war; the car could not be used because of the social phenomenon called 
gas rationing; the hamburger drive-in had long been closed because of a 
dual social lack, cars and meat. 

The concerns of young people change in large part with cultural 
changes. Their problems shift as the culture moves into depression, pros- 
perity, war, or reconstruction. Today’s relevancy becomes tomorrow’s 
anachronism. We can reasonably expect that the young people who are 
the students of the postwar American school will have problems, con- 
cerns, and tensions somewhat different from their predecessors among 
school generations. 

The point may be illustrated by a contrast between the characteristics 
and concerns of adolescents in the 1930's and adolescents in the first half 
of the 1940’s. There exists a valuable body of materials concerning the 
needs and problems of youth of the 1930’s. Studies conducted by the 
American Youth Commission and two recent commissions of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, for instance, have been invaluable. Few studies 
of youth were made during America’s frantic war years; the student of 
needs must depend largely upon observation and reporting. 

The commissions have documented the fact that economic depression 
was the major characteristic of the social situation in which adolescent 
youth found itself in the 1930’s. The major characteristic of the first half 
of the 1940’s was war. Each was a pervasive influence upon the particular 
generation. Let us note how the distinct universe inhabited by American 
adolescent youth was affected by these two traumatic social events. 
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War Glorifies Youth 


Consider family relationships and employment status. In his family, the 
war youth is cherished and prized, because patriotism and the tragic sense 
of time combine to make him a focus of family concern. He is the potential 
fighting man in a war where casualty lists are expected to be high. Or he 
is a part- or full-time we age earner ‘holding a job because of his youth, 
strength, and adaptability. The adolescent girl, too, is prized. She too may 
be a wage earner. Or, if not, there are jobs to be done at home while her 
mother is busy with salaried or civilian defense work. There may be less 
time for the family group to be together at home than ever before; yet 
when it is together, there is a deep feeling of belonging and of mutual 
interdependence. 

In employment, war youngsters are essential. They not only belong— 
they are the focus of production. They are the users of the weapons of 
death. Whether fliers, Waves, welders, or laborers, they are consciously 
glamorized by a society fighting its own extermination. The armed services 
and civilian occupations compete for them. They are the big show. Peter 
Arno points up the situation in the irrepressible New Yorker magazine 
with a cartoon which shows the board of directors presenting the office 
boy with a watch in recognition of his long-time service to the firm, six 
weeks of faithful attendance. 

In a war period, younger children suffer more than older, since home 
life may diminish. Lower-income families see for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate while the “getting is good,” tho normal home living 
goes by the board. So the ten-year-old girl may take care of the baby of 
the family while mother and dad work the swing shift. 


In Depression Adolescents Get in the Way 

The family status of the depression youth affords an interesting con- 
trast. In his home, as in society at large, he is a burden. He remains in 
school until well after he is old enough to get a job. He works infrequently 
and he contributes little or nothing to the family income, already markedly 
reduced. Yet he eats with regularity. He is about the house more than is 
good for family morale. The family radio is tuned in continuously; news- 
papers are read and reread to the point of boredom. When he goes out 
with little change in his pockets, he finds that recreation costs money. 
Like James 'T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan, he wants to “do something” but 
finds nothing to do. The adolescent girl, too, is constantly about the house. 
She is constantly allured by the smart world of fashion, spurred by adver- 
tising to unattainable wants, diligently fostered by a business civilization 
gone dry. She remains unmarried for a longer time than parents regard 
as usual. In his home, the depression adolescent lacks the sense of belonging 
which the wartime adolescent has found, however briefly. 
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The lack of status in employment of depression youth is well sum- 
marized by Reorganizing Secondary Education, a study of the 1930's. 
“Under current economic conditions, young hands are a drug on the 
market. There aren’t enough jobs to go ‘around. Therefore the adolescent 
is told there is no place for him as an ‘edule i in an adult world... Without 
an economic function and the early prospect of marriage he is robbed of 
a sense of significance in his life. He is really no longer a child; yet he is 
excluded from the status of adulthood.”2 ~ 


Uncertainty Faces Youth Today 


If we admit, then, that the needs of young people are in large part 
culturally conditioned, we must recognize that the needs of postwar 
adolescents are different from the needs of the wartime adolescents with 
whom we have worked during the 1940’s. For suddenly, almost overnight, 
the wartime status of youth is withdrawn. On the days when America 
awaited official confirmation of the Japanese surrender, it was symp- 
tomatic that the radio, spurred no doubt by OWI, injected a significant 
note into a repeated filler inserted between programs. The announcement 
simply urged youth to return to school in the fall. 

Gone is youth’s priority in the labor market. Gone is competition for 
his services. Gone is glamor. Advice to youth now? Stay in school. Youth 
accustomed to high regard as fighters and war workers, actual or potential, 
must find places of lesser status. We may meet in America’s high schools 
a generation of adolescents who feel that they have been cheated of heroic 
roles. School may seem less glamorous than more manly tasks. Youth will 
move from being the highly prized essential person in the economy to an 
ordinary young person. This shift, at least, seems inescapable. 

While no one can foretell for sure, there exists also a strong possibility 
that the psychological transition which youth must make will be even 
more severe than the shift from a privileged status to an ordinary role. 
If American society cannot provide full employment, if indeed it is over- 
whelmed by the modern plague of joblessness, in a short span of time the 
youth who was essential will become a nuisance. Again he will compete for 
jobs with heads of families. Again his own family will find him too much 
with them. In such a society he will be able to take little solace from the 
men in their twenties returned from the war, for they too will chafe 
restlessly, at least at first, in office or factory jobs, or grow bitter if they 
find their civilian reward to be unemployment. It is realistic rather than 
alarmist to point out that fascism was born among German youth under 
somewhat similar circumstances in the 1920's. 


2 Thayer, V. T.; Zachry, Caroline; and Kotinsky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary Education. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. p. 104-105. 
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It would seem, then, that supervisors and curriculum workers in a post- 
war world will have to take careful stock of the needs and problems and 
tensions of this generation of young people and to develop programs based 
on both felt and predicated needs, on both personal and social needs. What- 
ever the major needs and tensions of postwar young people have to be, the 
task of supervision is to recognize problems of the young and help provide 
social education which makes sense to a new generation of students, cul- 
turally conditioned to be different from their predecessors who sat at the 
same desks and tables. 


THE SEARCH FOR DIRECTION 


Whether the culture be one marked by the violence of war or by the 
readjustments of a shattered world in peacetime, learning experiences must 
be closely related to understandable purposes of education. The supervisor 
who has reexamined the nature of the culture and the needs of this gen- 
eration of young people must also define his philosophy of education. 
Curriculums must be chosen and learning experiences developed with 
reference to a sense of direction. Schools can neither take all knowledge, 
without selection for their province, nor pretend that moral issues and 
value judgments are not the business of education. 


Viewpoints Spring from Many Sources 


Thru the years educators have debated the sources from which a direc- 
tion for education may be derived. Some claimed to find the source of 
direction from within the individual’s organism. Rousseau and primitive 
progressive educators, for instance, believed that guidance as to the good 
life emerged inscrutably from the inner workings of the child. However 
no bodily organ has yet been discovered which generates and hatches 
values which are by their very nature good, regardless of the social 
philosophy of the surrounding culture. 

Some religionists and humanists take their clue to a philosophy of edu- 
cation from the supernatural, deemed to lie beyond human sensory per- 
ception. Philosophers of Plato’s persuasion teach that “ideas” exist beyond 
time and space and that our human concepts are but dim reflections of 
eternal essences. The seeker for educational direction must consider the 
absolutistic assumptions of such interpretations. 

Still other educators find their direction from long vanished golden 
ages. Classicists frequently prize the self-mastery, balance, and urbanity of 
Periclean Greece and the Renaissance. Questers for truth are referred to 
listings of great books. But critics comment on the kinship of the classical 
ideal to the ideals of a leisured aristocracy at the pinnacle of a pyramid 
broadly based on slave workers. Too, the writers of the great books, in 
which elusive truth is assumed to be contained, contradict each other. 
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Still other educators find direction in the State, assumed to reflect 
popular ideals. The State, they say, is the great investor in education, 
supporting schools to perpetuate itself. Consequently, the State should 
determine the direction which permeates the school program. But the 
power politics State of actuality is frequently based on privileged-group 
ideals and Machiavellian purposes which cry to the high heavens for ex- 
amination, not inculcation. Perpetuation of State purposes may be simply 
perpetuation of the status quo. 

The educational historian will report that such conflicts over direction 
in education have continued in our times. But the historian must also be 
struck by a growing consensus among twentieth century educators in 
America upon another philosophy of education than those described above. 
For many have found a source of direction for education within a 
philosophy of experimentalism which has at its core faith in democracy 
as a distinctive way of life. 


Our Commitment Is to a Living Democracy 


Historian after historian recognizes democracy as the basic commitment 
of the American social experiment. Report after report, educator after 
educator, conceives our major educational purpose to be the understand- 
ing and practicing of a continuously scrutinized democratic way of life. 
One might repetitiously quote from reports of the Educational Policies 
Commission, from reports of the commissions of the Progressive Education 
Association, and from previous yearbooks of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Perhaps the educational historian will record that it was the convergence 
of three traumatic developments of our time which forced Americans to 
reexamine their values and to reaffirm the importance of democracy as a 
social philosophy. These developments were, of course, the depression, the 
rise of the fascist way of life, and the total war. The Dewey school of 
thought had tended the democratic plant; social developments brought 
the philosophy to bloom. As it grew clearer that the social question of 
the day was, as Mussolini put it, “we or they,” a torrent of literature on 
democt racy poured from the presses. 

The experimental philosophy of democratic living demands an appro- 
priate education—one which stresses the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual, calls for working together for shared purposes to extend as- 
sociated living, continuously promotes the general welfare, and proceeds 
thru the method of intelligence. Consequently, supervisors who accept 
democratic living as their ultimate and pervasive assumption are accustomed 
to determining and reconsidering their values. They will assume that in 
the immediate postwar era contemporary social thought may help them 
to reexamine further the democratic values which afford them their direc- 
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tions in education. The desirability of frequent reexamination is shown by 
a notable twentieth century shift in democratic concepts. In redefining 
the promise of democracy, a group of social scientists in Ohio State Uni- 
versity wrote: “Two conclusions appear to be clear. First, that while the 
philosophy of individualism which emphasizes the worth of the individual 
and his right to an opportunity for the full development and free expression 
of his personality is as true as ever, and is still the goal of American life, 
individualism as a method of achieving the good life is no longer practical. 
Second, that if we are to realize the goal of securing for the individual those 
conditions of life to which Americans have always aspired, we must aban- 
don the philosophy and the practice of trying to achieve that goal only 
by individualistic means, Social responsibility and collective action for 
decent incomes, for security, for health, for recreation, for education, con- 
stitute, under the conditions which our modern complex and interde- 
pendent mode of living and w orking i impose, the only practical road to 
the goal of individualism.” 


There Is New Ground To Be Broken 


Democratic-minded supervisors, who have thought thru their values, 
may feel that there is little new ground for them to break in the area of 
philosophy of education. Actually, there is a postwar educational frontier 
going begging for their best efforts. Who is better equipped to help 
teachers in the intelligible and intelligent application of values to the 
educational experiences of students? The democratic philosophy has been 
inadequately translated into educational action. 

Many educators can now glibly recite the value pattern to which they 
subscribe, indicating their acceptance of a relativistic rather than an 
authoritarian viewpoint, their readiness to contrast conflicting world views 
such as the anarchical attitude which confuses freedom with doing as one 
pleases, the authoritarianism of the various totalitarian outlooks, and the 
true democratic way. But many teachers and supervisors have not yet 
learned to make such understandings operate in actual curriculum con- 
tent. After lip service to philosophy, they make a flying mental leap to a 
curriculum utterly irrelevant to professed purposes. 

There is seldom malice aforethought in this arbitrary leap. It is sheer 
lack of know-how. When teachers see possibilities for developing demo- 
cratic practices in a classroom environment, they eagerly avail themselves 
of opportunities. Many American schools are commendably developing 
microcosms marked by wholesome human relations. But few schools have 
helped students to understand and appreciate the values which’ underlie 


8 Ohio State University. Democracy in Transition. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
Pp. 29. 
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desirable social practices in the schoolroom. Few have helped young 
people to apply democratic standards readily and consistently to personal 
everyday actions and to social problems. Educators are slowly discovering 
how to help young people to live together. But the intellectualization of 
this process, the comprehension and application of a consistent set of 
values, is scarcely explored territory in education. 


Experience Centers Afford Sound Learning 


Only a seventh son of a seventh son could foresee the most appropriate 
experience centers for every social education curriculum. Experimental- 
minded educators, seventh sons or not, deny that any pattern can be pre- 
scribed which is universally useful. Communities differ in this continental 
America; neighborhoods differ within communities; schools differ within 
neighborhoods; classes differ within schools; individuals differ within 
classes. The ways in which schools handle social education programs 
differ widely: some channel it thru history and social studies subjects; 
others thru an integrated social studies sequence; others thru core cur- 
riculums; while still others emphasize a social education program which 
permeates all phases of the curriculum. Therefore, educators must in- 
dividually analyze the culture which provides the social foundation of 
education; learn the needs, problems, and tensions of the young people 
with whom they work; determine and apply a philosophy of education 
which will guide their endeavors. These insights, with a conception of 
content for implementation, the educator brings with him to a teaching 
situation where, after the give and take of teacher-pupil planning, actual 
(not paper) curriculum experiences materialize. 

Among the centers of learning experience, the following are suggested 
as of probable postwar educational concern: 


1. Persongl development and self-understanding 
(life and growth, sex and marriage, personality, psychology, mental 
hygiene) 
2. Home, school, and friends 
(the family, housing, immediate educational problems, school gov- 
ernment, age-mate relationships ) 
3. Health 
(diet, exercise, posture, rest, heredity, medical care, disease) 
. Time on our hands 
(recreation, use of leisure time, expanding interests) 
. Goods and services 
(consumer education concerning food, clothing, shelter, economic 
organization, advertising, standards) 
. Racial, religious, ethnic, social-economic relationships 
(intercultural education concerning minority groups, prejudice, 
human relations) 
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Our vocations 
(varieties of work, work experience, vocational choice, job prepara- 
tion ) 


. Education 


(further education, varieties of schools, self-education, role of 
education, educational support) 


. Proposed roads for the American economy 


(laissez faire, restoration of free market, business leadership, mixed 
economy, governmental planning) 


. Workers, management, and government 


(historical development, consolidation, conflicts) 


. Propaganda and public opinion 


(sources of our ideas, agencies of communication, propaganda 
technics) 


. Ways of living in other nations 


(China, Russia, Latin America, British Empire, Germany ) 


. War in the modern world 


(backgrounds, causation, alignments, conscription, weapons, results ) 


. Efforts toward enduring peace 


(attempts to organize peace, disruptive factors, nationalism, 
imperialism ) 


. Human and natural resources in modern civilization 


(resource bases, technology, science, cultural lag, human behavior) 


. World views and ideologies 


(religion, democracy, fascism, communism) 


Such a list is intended only to stimulate thought and attendant disagree- 


ment on needed emphases in the years immediately ahead. It is not a final, 
comprehensive list. Fundamentally, educational experiences must be 
adapted to the problems of American City and to John Smith’s needs 
as well as to the culture of America in the atomic age and to generalized 
child and adolescent needs. No list, however, can substitute for the funda- 
mental task of the supervisor as he works side by side with teachers—to 
examine the culture, the needs of young people, the unfinished business 
of philosophy, and to develop centers of learning experience which are 
valid for a specific community-neighborhood-school-class situation in 
which teachers as well as children and youth are continuously learning. 
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Supervision in the American Scene 


To wuom shall American education turn for leadership during this transi- 
tion period when new concepts must be gained and new insights de- 
veloped? Certainly a position of leadership belongs to classroom teachers. 
These are people who devote their lives to the training of the young, who 
work tirelessly to strengthen democratic principles, whose precepts help 
to shape the destiny of the politicians, generals, scientists, writers, artists, 
laborers, and theologians of today. Their days and nights are filled with 
the urgent necessity of preparing young people to meet the present and 
the future. 

Administrators, too, rightfully play a role of leadership in the schools 
of our land. These are men and women who have training in financial 
affairs and are adept at meeting the public. They are anxious to have their 
schools meet the needs of modern society and of the individual who lives 
in the new world. And they make progress rapidly as they see the road 
ahead which education should follow. But their burdens are heavier than 
before. They are inextricably entangled in pressing financial problems and 
the minute details of organization that accompany any period of accelerated 
progress. 

Both classroom teachers and administrators are ready to move into a 
new era of living. They are ready and able to assume responsibilities and 
to share them. Both groups, however, are weighted down with the intri- 
cacies of their daily work. Who is to share with them the responsibility of 
reading, exploring, of thinking in frontier areas, and of pointing the educa- 
tional direction? There is an educational leader who works shoulder to 
shoulder with both the administrator and the classroom teacher. He is the 
supervisor. 





By MarGuERITE Ranssercer, Supervisor, Elementary School of Lompoc 
Union, California 
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The Ideal Supervisor Is a Versatile Person 


What kind of person is this ideal supervisor for American schools? He 
is a composite of all the finest qualities of supervisors who have ever served 
the schools. Above all he has a sincere belief in the importance of his 
unique educational functions. His work, his training, and his personality 
are geared, not only to the local and immediate problems of pupils, teach- 
ers, and administrators, but to the many social problems of the era in which 
we live. He is a frontier thinker, a philosopher, whose enthusiastic faith 
in democracy as a way of life is contagious. He is a dreamer, daring to 
dream of a world free of prejudice, hatred, and poverty. He is a man of 
action, working consistently in the classrooms of America to make his 
dreams come true. He is a friend, discovering in each individual with 
whom he works a personality worthy of recognition and understanding. 
He is a student of the social sciences, noting and seeking to understand 
the trends of civilization. He faces the future courageously. The advent 
of the atomic age challenges but does not completely daunt him. 

The ideal supervisor-leader is a dynamic person, with sufficient force to 
influence other people. He has enough vitality and energy to work thru 
the hours and over the wide areas thru which he may travel. He may be 
discouraged at times, but the face he turns to the world is strong. He in- 
spires those with whom he works with a like faith in the destiny of educa 
tion for democratic living. 

The ideal supervisor-leader recognizes creative ability in others because 
he is, himself, creative. He senses human needs and seeks to fulfil them. 
Knowing the importance of education in the United States and the im- 
portance of thinking in advance areas, he has deliberately cultivated 
within himself a sensitivity to new ideas. He is creative enough to con- 
stantly reorganize his experiences and to develop plans, procedures, and 
new meanings to share with his colleagues. The creative supervisor is a 
pioneer on the greatest frontier of all, the unexplored and unknown con- 
tinent of thought, and he has the inspiring opportunity of helping pupils 
and teachers to develop the capacity, each in his unique way, to express 
impressions gained thru seeing, hearing, feeling, and ‘imagining. 

The supervisor knows what responsibility means. If he makes a promise 
he fulfils it to the best of his ability at the specified time and place. He 
knows that an essential of responsibility is sharing it with someone else; 
therefore he shares his with others, being careful to do his own part effec- 
tively. He uses his own time wisely and is conscious of the value of the 
time of others. Hei 

No set of formulas will work in every situation. For this reason} ‘the 
supervisor is both flexible and adaptable. He meets a change of plans with 
equanimity, understanding that out of new procedures may grow better 
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situations. He realizes that change is inevitable and is aware that as he 
meets change so will the advance of education find those with whom he 
works ready to adapt themselves to new plans and procedures. 

The supervisor has a keen sense of humor. Without it, his attempts to 
cultivate the other desirable traits of ideal supervision would be in vain. 
A smile may set the day right for a weary, discouraged teacher. A genuine 
chuckle at the right moment may be the turning point in some doubting 
urchin’s life. The saving grace of being able to laugh at himself will save 
the supervisor from becoming a weighty bore endowed with wonderful 
purposes but so dull that people flee from his path. His sense of humor 
is kindly and based upon subtle shadings. He laughs with, not at, people. 
Laughter is one of the most potent aids of the good supervisor, for 
laughter shared makes the whole world one. 

The supervisor is no hermit soul living on an intellectual Olympus. He 
is a social being who participates actively in the affairs of men. His in- 
terest in people makes him an acceptable member of any group of which he 
may be a part, whether it be a professional group with interests similar to 
his own or a lay group with many and varied interests which he can share 
or can learn to share. 

The supervisor-leader is sincere in his dealings with his fellowmen. His 
sincerity of purpose guides him thru the morass of doubt and of self- 
appraisal. It helps him to inspire others with his own idealism. He realizes 
that education faces its most difficult years, and he has faith in its worthi- 
ness to meet the challenge. ; 


His Jobs Are Manifold under Many Titles 


How can the supervisor possibly comprehend the problems of the 
harassed superintendent whose desk is piled with report forms and whose 
patrons are howling for reduction of taxes? What does he know about 
the crowding of classrooms and the impossibility of making social adjust- 
ments between the Van Ristocrats and the Alley Dwellers? Philosophers 
may philosophize and dreamers may dream to their hearts’ content, but do 
they ever deal in realities? 

The supervisor-leader has faced these problems. He knows the joys 
and sorrows, the loves and hatreds of the teachers and children, for their 
problems are his concern. He knows the trials of the administrator, for 
he has worked cooperatively with the superintendent and has carried 
administrative responsibilities. He knows the social and intellectual prob- 
lems of the classroom because he has been a classroom teacher. 

For the man who has been called the supervisor in these pages is not one 
man, but many men, of many kinds of backgrounds, in positions under 
many titles. He is the supervising principal. In large systems he is the 
director of curriculum or of education. He is the general classroom super- 
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visor or the specialist in specific subject areas. He is the head of a depart- 
ment. He is visiting counselor in rural areas and consultant to the staff of 
city schools. He is the instructor who is responsible for training of teachers 
in a college or university. He is the state supervisor who participates in 
professional discussions or leans against the rail fence to talk to a rural 
board member who has halted his plow to deliberate upon the affairs of 
some isolated school. His titles are as many and varied as the sections of 
this nation in which he works or as the individuals whom he meets in his 
daily travels. 

But, whatever his title, this leader has chosen to be a supervisor because 
he loves children and believes in people, and above all else because he has 
an abiding faith in the destiny of the democratic way of life. He is a man 
of vision because he is a citizen of a land of inveterate dreamers, and he 
sees before him a world in which the American Dream may be realized 
for all people and for all times. But, he is also a realist, and he knows that 
the American Dream of a united people enjoying peace and plenty may 
not be realized without hard work and unrelenting faith. He works with 
teachers to develop the basic understanding that schools are established to 
meet the needs of the culture of which they are a part and that they must 
meet these needs or lose their significance. The supervisor advances beyond 
the methods of yesterday to help schools function in the world of today. 


He Searches for Values 


The supervisor continually examines his philosophy of education so 
that he knows under which principles he operates. With the coming of the 
atomic age he sat down and reconsidered his philosophy in light of the 
new powers, potentialities, and resultant responsibilities thrust upon man- 
kind. He critically examined each of his goals and discarded those that 
were no longer essential. He retained those that were basic to an under- 
standing of the principles that have guided men thru periods of stress 
and strain and are as rich as when they were first conceived. He redefined 
his philosophy until he felt that it would guide him in helping people to 
face the new era and join the march into the future. The supervisor knows 
that he may not foist his recently defined philosophy ready-made upon 
anyone else. He knows, too, that it is not complete—that it can be enriched 
and modified by the thinking of others. The’ supervisor-philosopher and 
the teacher work together as individuals, or as members of a larger group, 
comparing values deemed essential. Her close contact with children en- 
ables the classroom teacher to bring stimulation which clarifies the super- 
visor’s thinking and broadens his vision. He, in turn, offers to the teacher 
new concepts for guaranteeing to children the inalienable rights of child- 
hood and youth. As a result of group thinking, teachers and the supervisor 
together see these as: 
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The right to face the problems of today realistically in order that prob- 
lems of ten, twenty, or even thirty years hence may be faced with the 
same realism. 


The right to develop self-respecting personalities that will make valuable 
cultural contributions. 


The right to master the skills and tools basic to the leading of an effective 
life in a democracy. 

The right to be helped to realize that the democratic way of life is not 
a birthright which may be taken for granted but an ideal ever-changing 
in its implications, that must be worked toward. 

The right to understand, utilize, adapt, or change the natural world so 
that life may be greatly enriched for everyone. 

The right to develop an appreciation of the unique worth of the per- 
sonalities met in daily living, so that all people who are part of the world 
culture may live together effectively. 

The right to know and to acknowledge the contributions of the past to 
the heritage of the present thru a presentation of phases of social life and 
growth. 

The right to definite knowledge upon which to base the choice of a 
career among the multitudinous choices that may be offered in the new 
stage of human development. 

The right to creative self-expression. 

The right to a common fund of cultural appreciations and shared 
understandings thru exploration of the treasures of literature, art, music, 
and science. 


Of these rights the supervisor and teachers are ever conscious as they 
work with parents, other teachers, administrators, children, and youth 
in developing the citizen capable of living effectively as a member in a 
world democracy. 

The supervisor sees his work objectively in relation to a certain group 
of teachers and children and makes provisions for individual differences 
among the persons with whom he works. He has faith in the freedom of 
all men and respects and values their opinions as he expects his in turn to 
be respected and valued. He believes that respect for personality is the 
cornerstone of freedom and the assurance of freedom for everyone. The 
supervisor-philosopher realizes that collective action for the development 
of mutual respect and freedom among peoples can come only from in- 
dividuals who work together harmoniously. 


Many People Cross His Path 


The supervisor is a student of human relationships and has consciously 
worked and studied to develop within himself insights and understandings 
concerning the forces that. motivate human beings. He is a teacher of 
teachers as well as indirectly a teacher of children and youth. He is gen- 
uinely sympathetic but, never maudlin in his sympathy. He knows that 
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personality is the direct result of the impact of individual experiences. 
When he meets a defiant child or a troubled teacher, he looks beneath the 
surface and seeks to learn something of the individual’s background that 
will give him a basis for understanding obvious symptoms. Family respon- 
sibilities, financial worries, social pressures, peer relationships, whether it 
be teacher or child, these are crucial parts in the total life picture. 

He realizes that the youth of a literate and enlightened people must 
develop a command of basic skills sufficient to render them effective in 
their chosen ways of life. He knows that the nature of a child makes it 
impossible to teach effectively many new concepts at once; that if a child 
is introduced abruptly to a number of special studies, an emotional block 
may be formed that will make his future one of educational frustration. 
He knows that the true center of the correlation of school subjects may 
not be science, literature, history, or geography but the child’s own social 
setting. He knows that integration takes place within the individual. He 
knows that the world community begins and ends with the child’s own 
environment; but that as the child grows in understanding of relationships 
close to him, his horizon may expand to include those just beyond, until 
finally it reaches those far away. The supervisor brings to the teacher a 
variety of materials which he has found basically sound that will help the 
teacher to see the necessity for developing within the child a readiness for 
each new experience thruout his school career. He knows that readiness 
is not a principle that belongs to the beginning days of school alone but is 
a prerequisite to each experience with which the child or the youth is 
confronted thruout the period of his education. 

Because the supervisor has a basic understanding of the laws of learning, 
he knows that the learning process is much the same at any stage of human 
development. As the teacher is working with the child she is increasing 
her store of knowledge in much the same way that the child is increasing 
his. As the supervisor-leader works with the teacher his own horizons are 
also broadening. The learning process is continuous. As the teacher works 
with the child to develop a readiness for reading or for mathematical ex- 
periences, so the supervisor works with the teacher to develop a readiness 
for supervision. 

The supervisor-leader in developing teacher readiness for supervision 
works to make the teacher feel that he is a friend and a sincere one. He is 
interested in her ideas and attainments. The curriculum is not his and he 
has not developed it working alone in a secluded office. The teacher works 
with him exploring the latest materials developed in other school systems. 
They study, read, and think together. They discuss the evolving material 
with experts who are called in to give assistance. Often the teacher is the 
expert and she guides group thinking, for there are areas in which her 
experiences make for understandings not fully grasped by supervisor or 
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consultant. Together they evaluate supplemental materials from which 
they may make selections, in order that decisions may be more valid and 
work ever more effective. Having been closely identified with curriculum 
development, the teacher feels that she shares responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of new ventures. As they work with the developed curric- 
ulum the teacher and supervisor evaluate it and explore strengths and 
weaknesses. Then when the inevitable change that is the accompaniment 
of human progress occurs, they are ready to go ahead with understanding 
of life in an expanding society. 

That leadership is relative to the situation in which it operates or to the 
job that needs to be done is the conviction of the supervisor. But it is not 
enough that he alone be convinced of this. It must permeate teacher groups 
working and thinking together. Within the group itself there needs to be 
recognition of all of the varieties of potential leadership which different 
teachers possess. In one group there is Alice Brown’s leadership in thinking 
thru a problem; Jane Thomas’ fine understanding of children; Fern Mas- 
ter’s broad outlook on life growing out of living among peoples of many 
cultures; Jim White’s keen awareness of community thinking; Eloise 
Stone’s genuine friendliness and concern for others; Dick Johnson’s ability 
to pour oil on troubled waters. Each of these is a leadership peculiar to 
the individual. 

The supervisor recognizes various types of group leadership as well. As 
older and younger teachers pool their ideas and experiences, each of them 
gains. The younger teacher, accepting help from the experienced teacher 
in the next room or in the next school, in turn assumes leadership as she 
offers some of the materials that have been brought to her attention in 
recent college experiences. Both teachers are the stronger for the ex- 
change. The older teacher has unconsciously imbibed some of the idealism 
and enthusiasm of youth, while the younger teacher has gained new 
respect for the understanding of the individual child possessed by the 
older teacher. 

The supervisor-counselor believes in the improvability of human beings. 
It matters not to him whether a child or teacher be large or small, black or 
white, Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. He sees only an individual who is the 
center of an ever-expanding social pattern. He realizes that a change in 
voice inflection or a lift of an eyebrow may change a child’s attitudes 
toward his peers, but that a child has no natural racial or class prejudices 
and antipathies. These are the doubtful gifts of age to youth. The super- 
visor’s belief in the democratic way of life makes him deeply aware of the 
danger of the instillation of ready-made prejudices, and he works with his 
fellow teachers toward the’ development of desirable attitudes and dis- 
couragement of undesirable tendencies. 
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He Is a Link between School and Community 


The supervisor is a key liaison officer between the schools and the com- 
munity. He realizes that the community in which a school is situated is 
the center of the world for the youth who attend that school. This single 
community is a picture of other communities that differ in only a few 
characteristics. As such, the community should be a laboratory for the 
child or young person who in actuality is a citizen of the world. The 
youth should know the businesses in his community and be familiar with 
the processes by which they are conducted. He should have a basic under- 
standing of the industries upon which the community life is based. The 
supervisor not only participates in community affairs as does the admin- 
istrator but encourages the teachers to be active community participants. 

The supervisor knows what helps individuals need in choosing their way 
of earning a livelihood. He knows of the occupations that are open to 
youth in the immediate environment. He has knowledge of vocational 
choices open to young people today or knows where such information 
may be secured. If the system in which the supervisor works has a function- 
ing guidance program, he turns his information concerning the youth in 
a definite school over to the guidance director and renders such assistance 
as the counselor requests. If there is no special guidance director, the super- 
visor must make available to the teacher and the youth the material that 
will help each individual make a wise choice in relation to his potentialities 
and the community in which he expects to live. 

The supervisor is keenly aware of the problems of local government, 
industry, agriculture, labor, business, and management. He can speak the 
language of lay people. He is deeply interested in the problems of the in- 
dividuals who support the school because their problems are his and 
because they influence the effectiveness of the education offered in the 
schools. Since he is interested in the problems of the school patrons, he 
interprets the school to community members and together they work on 
the problems of the community’s school. He and the people who work 
with him are recognized as experts in the field of education and, as such, 
they accept responsibility for guidance in educational thinking. They help 
doctors, farmers, storekeepers, housewives, and politicians understand and 
evaluate what the school is trying to do. But they, in turn, recognize that 
only as all community members think together and share insights into 
community life will education truly be a part of the culture in which 
it exists, 


He Rises to Demands of Society 


The supervisor bears the responsibility for guiding educational efforts. 
He must be ready to explore new areas. He must keep abreast of the de- 
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velopments of science, politics, business, and labor. He is a positive force 
in the development of desirable social change. He wishes to implement the 
development of a literate and thinking citizenry of the world state. In 
order to do this he must be acquainted with a wide range of literature. 
He finds time to read, to explore, and to think. He reads critically and 
weighs material for its value to the people with whom he works. 

He reviews the literature in a variety of fields, discarding that which is 
trivial and filing for later consideration that which may be valid. He 
knows the sources of materials and knows how to select those which are 
scientifically accurate and which will meet the needs of a specific situa- 
tion. He has a knowledge not only of materials which will help a teacher 
to broaden her horizons but he knows pupil materials, as well. When he 
steps into a classroom where boys and girls are struggling with a prob- 
lem for which they cannot find adequate material to guide them to a 
solution, he can tell them where to turn. 

The leader knows that educators have been accused, perhaps justly at 
times, of having their heads in the clouds and of being unaware of a world 
outside the cloistered walls of the school. He knows that education is the 
center of the culture by which it has been established and can last only so 
long as it serves the culture effectively. Today, no man can live alone. 
The same forces affect the lives of all. The teacher of today must know 
something about the political scene because what happens there influences 
her classroom practices. She must know something about the ideas most 
prominent in current magazines, books, and motion pictures because they 
directly influence the thinking of the child or the youth with whom she 
works. She must know of the latest scientific dev elopments because these 
influence the ways of life in any community. But the teacher is so busy 
that she has little time to explore the countless materials concerning such 
impacts upon the personality of her students. The supervisor reads in 
these fields and studies the most pertinent materials, that he may intel- 
ligently recommend the best to his co-workers. 

He knows that audio-visual aids are important equipment for every 
school system. They may be as important as books. The supervisor care- 
fully studies these new materials, knows which are currently available, and 
likely to be the most valuable in a specific situation. Some of these aids 
are so new that they are misused as often as they are used effectively. If 
they are to take their rightful place in the classroom and become as much 
a part of the equipment as tables, chairs, desks, and books they must be 
used in such a manner never in danger of being interpreted as frills. The 
supervisor surveys this field critically, so that the experiential backgrounds 
of children may be richer than they have ever been before and school 
may become the jovful place that Johnny so eagerly anticipates before 
he starts. 
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The supervisor realizes that today the average adult cannot conceive of 
the potentialities of atomic energy. There are no words with which to 
describe such possibilities. The proper symbols have not yet come into 
being because mankind has had no experiences upon which to base such 


understanding or to develop the essential descriptive phrases. This inability . 


to comprehend lends to the supervisor a forceful means of explaining to 
teachers, administrators, and school patrons the need of experiences upon 
which a child may base his understanding of the symbols that he is ex- 
pected to read and interpret to a gratified circle of teachers, friends, and 
relatives. 

The conception of supervision considered in this chapter is that of edu- 
cational leadership. It should be appreciative, recognizing and encouraging 
strengths; it should be cooperative, utilizing the leadership ability of all; it 
should be creative, inspiring creativeness in others; it should be objective 
but always human. Above all, ideal supervision exists only as it recognizes 
the importance of all people as individuals with a rightful place in today’s 
culture. 
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Analyzing Our Problems 


|r 1s the purpose of this chapter to define the major goals of presentday 
American education, to present the handicaps supervision faces, to examine 
types of organizational provision for supervision together with supervisory 
services rendered, and to outline the areas in which advance and develop- 
ment are needed. Evidence presented in the following pages was gathered 
by means of questionnaires sent during 1945 to individuals in more than 
two hundred and sixty communities, representing every state in the Union, 
from a study of recent professional literature, and from an analysis of 
curriculum materials produced by outstanding school systems. Data in- 
cluded in this chapter unless otherwise stated are taken from responses to 
the above-mentioned questionnaires. 

Altho almost half of the questionnaires were sent to supervisors, direc- 
tors of curriculum, and instructors in teacher-training institutions, included 
in the mailing list were supervising principals of both secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, city and county superintendents, staffs of state depart- 
ments of education, and a selected group of teachers. Recipients of the 
questionnaires were chosen from the membership list of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and from school systems reported in recent 
professional literature as doing outstanding educational work. The com- 
mittee responsible for the questionnaire deliberately made its list of 
recipients selective, since its purpose was to discover the thinking and 
practice of the most competent leaders thruout the country. 

Few critics of our public schools have charged educational leaders with 
a lack of zeal or good intent, but the criticism frequently is heard that 
educators are confused and in disagreement as to just what their role in 
American culture should be. Even among school people, many conflicting 
opinions are heard. Some point to recent military successes as evidence 
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of the efficiency of American public education, while others give army 
records on illiteracy as evidence of inefficiency and waste. Some say that 
our schools are so experimental and progressive in their methods that they 
overlook the necessary and obvious task of teaching skills and abilities, 
while spending their energies on visionary attempts to fulfil other social 
functions. Others charge that our schools are too bound by tradition to 
face modern social problems realistically. 

It is not easy for education to steer a clear course thru all this jumble 
of praise and blame, but it is necessary for educators to come to some com- 
monly accepted standards if the American system of education is to con- 
tinue to serve the nation effectively. The accelerating mobility of our 
people requires increased coordination of educational services. This means 
that educational leaders, until now intent on improving the individual 
schools or systems in which they work, must feel an increasing respon- 
sibility for sharing with other schools and other systems their best thinking 
and their most promising ways of working. American education does not 
need uniformity of methods, but educators thruout the country do need 
to become increasingly aware of common problems to be faced and com- 
mon goals to be attained. 


Wuat ARE THE GOALS OF SUPERVISION TopAy? 
The first item on the questionnaire was concerned with the goals upon 


which present programs of supervision are based. Eleven broad statements 
of goals were given and recipients were asked to check these in the order 
of importance as far as their specific school systems were concerned, 
adding other goals considered especially significant. 

It is fully recognized that the goals listed are closely interrelated and 
that no one of them can stand alone. However, a consciousness of the 
steps, or goals, which are possible and desirable to attain, and a sense of 
their relative importance are prerequisite to the realization of any philos- 
ophy of education. To say that all aims are equally worthwhile and, there- 
fore, should be equally emphasized at all times and under all circumstances 
is like saying, “We want to be good,” without any fundamental under- 
standing of the ideas and actions that “being good” necessarily involves. 


Goals of Present Programs of Supervision 


A. To make American public schools an effective means for maintaining 
and extending American democratic ideals. 

B. To implement a system of guidance designed to produce pupils who 
are physically and mentally well adjusted and who have social com- 

etence, 

C. To help boys and girls understand and deal with personal and social 
problems which have meaning for them now, so that they may, as 
adults, be prepared to face issues which will necessarily arise. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF GOALS OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 

OF SUPERVISION AS RATED BY SELECTED GROUPS OF SUPER- 

VISORS, STATE SUPERINTENDENTS, CITY AND COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
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(Each unit in the above graph represents one percent of the total weighted score of goals as 
rated by the five grofips of individuals responding to the Yearbook questionnaires. The eleven 
goals as listed in the questionnaires were numbered in order of importance as judged by each 
respondent. Those goals rated first in importance were valued at eleven points, those second 
at ten points, those third at nine points, and on down to the eleventh place receiving one point) 
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. To develop in pupils those attitudes necessary to effective human 
relationships, overcoming bigotry, race prejudice, and class hatred. 
To develop increasing efficiency in the teaching of skills and knowl- 
edges. 

To work toward equalization of educational opportunities for all 
children. 

. To develop individuals who will be able to live effectively in a world 
in which mechanical inventions and discoveries have made imperative 
the cooperative efforts of all races and nationalities in a highly inter- 
dependent world. 

. To work continuously with professional and lay groups that educa- 
tional problems may be more clearly defined and dealt with, and 
that schools may better serve the public. 

. To develop thru study and analysis the kind of education needed by 
a particular community. 

To prepare pupils to earn adequate livings in occupations best suited 
to individual capacities, and to help them achieve economic literacy 

. To develop individuals who are socially inventive so that the lag be- 
tween technological development and social institutions may be 
lessened. 


Both Agreement and Differences Come to Light 


The responses to the question concerning educational goals now being 
striven for are encouraging in revealing that contrary to the opinions of 
some critics, there is general agreement of opinion among many educators 
in leadership positions as to those aims or purposes which should come 
first. Supervisors, principals, city and county superintendents, and state 
superintendents lay great stress upon the development of an educational 
system designed to maintain and extend American democratic ideals 
These four groups agree also as to the importance of helping American 
boys and girls to become socially competent and to develop into happy, 
well-adjusted individuals. City and county superintendents rate skills and 
abilities high on the list, while supervisors, principals, and state superin- 
tendents place them only midway in importance. 

In contrast to the four leadership groups, teachers assign little difference 
in importance to the various goals listed. Their greatest point of variance 
is the rating of the item reading: “To develop individuals who are socially 
inventive that the lag between technological development and social in- 
stitutions may be lessened.” Teachers placed this goal first on the list in 
order of importance. They are in agreement with city and county super- 
intendents that the skills are of great significance. In their rating of other 
goals, teachers are more concerned with the personal and social adjust- 
ments of pupils than are the other groups. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to speculate as to the reasons for 
divergencies of opinions, but it is significant that the groups working most 
directly with youth and children are particularly aware of the need for 
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helping them to achieve satisfactory personal and social adjustments. It 
might be well, on the other hand, to ask why the teacher group failed to 
assign significant differences to the values of the various educational aims. 
Is it because leadership has failed to inspire teachers to think thru and 
express a philosophy of education? Is it because teachers are so subject to 
pressure to work toward goals set by administrators or supervisors that 
they have not been able to clarify their own thinking? Is it possible that 
the duties and functions required of teachers keep them so occupied with 
the minutiae of their work that it is difficult for them to get a broad vision 
of educational problems? 

State superintendents, as might be expected, see as of great importance 
many of the broader educational problems such as equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, the development of public understanding and support 
of education, and the adaptation of educational theory and practices to 
the problems of the postwar world. 

School people may well scrutinize more closely the item given last place 
on the list of goals by all but the teacher group: “To develop individuals 
who are socially inventive that the lag between technological development 
and social institutions may be lessened.” The war has greatly accelerated 
the already astounding pace of technological invention, and has brought 
about an unprecedented social upheaval, affecting the lives of the majority 
of individuals thruout the world. Undoubtedly, if our way of life is to 
endure, it is imperative for mankind to solve a host of grave social prob- 
lems long present in our social order, but which the war and its aftermath 
have brought to a head. It should certainly be asked whether modern 
public education should not dedicate itself to much more energetic at- 
tempts than heretofore to develop individuals equipped to solve such prob- 
lems and eager to do so. 

Any rating of a list of educational goals can only be tentative, with 
current and localized problems and perplexities a potent factor in the 
placing of a goal either first or last on the list. Nevertheless, the responses 
show clearly that many educational leaders recognize that schools have 
responsibilities that go far beyond the teaching of skills and knowledges, 
important as these are. Teaching of skills and knowledges will still absorb 
a large portion of the school’s time and attention, but they will need to be 
taught in a functional setting and learned much more thoroly than they 
have ever been before. Otherwi ise broader and more socially significant 
educational aims cannot be achieved. 


List Is Broadened To Include Other Goals 


A survey made of recent educational literature in order to determine 
educational goals as reflected in the writings of the nation’s leading educa- 
tors showed that they placed vocational training and the development of 
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MAJOR GOALS OF EDUCATION AS RATED BY A SELECTED 
GROUP OF NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS 
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economic literacy much higher on the list than any of the groups included 
in the questionnaire. This raises the question of the degree to which 
modern social and educational problems have as their roots economic 
causes. If economic factors play as significant a role as a number of our 
best-known educational thinkers believe, it may be that educators on all 
levels will need to give much more attention to socio-economic issues. 

A number of these individuals also listed as of major importance goals 
not included in the questionnaires. Among those most frequently named 
were the development of: 


A recognition of the futility of war as a means of settling disputes. 
An appreciation of America’s cultural and racial heritage. 
An appreciation of beauty and a sensitivity to human suffering. 


There can be little argument in this atomic era but that war as a means 
of settling disputes is futile. The only alternative left is international co- 
operation. Yet newspaper headlines daily make it appallingly evident that 
the peoples of the world are ill-prepared for effective cooperation. Beulah 
Amidon makes the problem vivid in the following questions: 


By what failure in the educational process are young people turned out, 
so insecure and so undiscriminating that they flock to rabble-rousers? 
What educational gaps let in hate and prejudice? What quickens curiosity? 
Strengthens integrity? Distinguishes truth from propaganda? Encourages 

neighborliness and good will? Turns knowledge and training into the stuff 
of action? 


The dictators have their answers. They have devised an education to 
warp young and old alike to their goals. In the long view—but the times 
obscure the long view. 


What are the American answers? What are we trying to do through 
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the schools we keep? What is our goal for the hugest system of public 
education in the world? What is the purpose of its enormous expenditures 
of time, effort, and money? Are the schools equal to their task—not to 
condition docile followers, but to educate free men?! 


Our national idols have long been the scientists and the industrialists— 
the go-getters and the men who get things done. Certainly no one would 
belittle their contributions. But we cannot escape the fact that, unless 
social scientists and specialists in human relationships receive correspond- 
ing recognition, the leadership necessary for the very survival of our 
cleliunion cannot be achieved. The schools should not only examine their 
responsibility for developing such leaders, but should also seek to develop 
in all pupils, followers as well as leaders, those basic traits, attitudes, and 
appreciations that will make such leadership possible. 

A great deal has been said in recent years about the importance of 
educating American children to know and appreciate the social order in 
which they live. Some act on the belief that an increased number of 
American history courses will accomplish this. Others stress final examina 
tions in civics and government as a sort of intellectual passport to Amer- 
ican citizenship. What we should want American children to learn from 
such courses and examinations is not a series of historical events, a set of 
important dates, or a collection of governmental and historical data, how- 
ever useful and interesting these may be. What we do want them to learn 
and take pride in is the meaning of the democratic heritage, the efforts 
thru the past years to fulfil it, and the struggle ahead in w hich these chil- 
dren may take their part in bringing the American Dream closer and 
closer to realization, not only for our own people, but for all people 
everywhere. 

Many of today’s children have been nourished on hatred, fear, and 
ugliness. And this is true not only in the war-torn countries of the old 
world. Every day countless American children sit thru motion pictures 
in which violence and destruction are made as vivid as the art of the screen 
can make them. Educators, witnessing the reactions of children to such 
pictures, may well question whether they will ever love beauty and 
become really sensitive to human suffering. It seems obvious that we 
cannot expect to create in children a love of the good and the beautiful 
or sensitize them to human suffering by means of classroom teaching alone. 
Education must make itself felt in all forces which influence child behavior, 
from the home and the church to movies and the comics. 


1 Amidon, Beulah, editor. Democracy’s Challenge to Education. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940, p. 4. 
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Wauat Hanopicaps EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION ? 


Qualified People Are Hard To Find 


City and county superintendents, principals, and supervisors who 
responded to questionnaires showed a belief that the major handicap super- 
vision faces is that of securing adequately trained personnel. Obviously, 
before making a real analysis of the problem, it is necessary to determine 
the characteristics of adequate training for supervision. Requirements for 
certification in the field of supervision vary widely from state to state. 
They range from a record of successful teaching experience to a minimum 
of a master’s degree plus a record of successful teaching experiences and 
the completion of a specified number of units of graduate study related to 
the problem of supervision. Responses to the questionnaires show that of 
the total number of individuals questioned, one hundred and twenty four 
have earned degrees beyond the A.B.; seventeen have the Ph.D. or Ed. D. 
degree, and a considerable number more have covered at least some of the 
work toward their doctorates. Twenty-four of the group have earned 
A. B. degrees, leaving only a very inconsiderable number without some 
form of educational degree. 

Altho the questionnaire respondents were a selected group, it seems safe 
to conclude that the time supervisors have spent in training for their 
work has, on the whole, been adequate. The question arises, then, whether 
or not the training many supervisors have undergone has been the best 
type to equip them for educational leadership. If adequately prepared 
personnel is not available, where does the fault lie? Is it possible to set up 
preservice experiences in colleges and universities that will develop the 
philosophy and technics essential to effective educational leadership? Is 
there also need for improved methods of discovering individuals who 
show evidence of potential leadership abilities and of guiding them into 
public-school supervision? 

A remark frequently heard is that only those who have been outstand- 
ingly successful as classroom teachers should be employed as supervisors 
and that, even then, supervisors should be required at regular intervals to 
return for a year of classroom teaching in order to keep close to the prob- 
lems of teachers. The questionnaires show that in actual practice 50 percent 
of the supervisors questioned did enter supervision directly from the class- 
room. An additional 30 percent entered thru administrative positions of 
various kinds. Seventeen percent were instructors in teachers colleges 
before they became public-school supervisors. The remaining 3 percent 
were research specialists and school librarians. Only one lone individual 
had entered supervision directly from training. It would seem, then, that 
any inadequacy of personnel can hardly be due to a lack of practical 
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experience in the field of classroom teaching or a background of other 
educational experience. 

It may be well, in light of these facts, to ask ourselves whether or not 
highly successful classroom teachers necessarily make the best supervisors. 
Granted that a background of successful teaching may be a decided ad- 
vantage to a supervisor, may it not also be true that a general practice of 
selecting supervisors from the ranks of highly competent teachers results 
in deprivi ing many classrooms of good teachers who make only mediocre 
supervisors? What efforts have been made to isolate and define those 
qualities characteristic of our most successful supervisors? What phases 
of their training have such successful individuals found most helpful to 
them in their work as supervisors? What suggestions, if any, might our 
best leaders in the field of supervision have to offer concerning preservice 
experiences for supervisors of the future? 


Funds Aren’t Always Available 

State superintendents headed their list of handicaps facing supervision 
with “lack of funds to pay for adequate supervision services.” A study 
made of the status of rural-school supervision in the United States in 
1944” points out that the range of rural supervisors’ salaries in this country 
is from $1300 to $6000, with a median salary of approximately $2400. The 
following table, compiled from data in a National Education Association 
bulletin gives the salary ranges for various kinds of supervisory services 
in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 


TABLE I—SALARIES PAID VARIOUS SCHOOL SUPERVISORY OFFICERS, 1942-1943, 
TWO HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION ? 





Median Maxinnem Minimum 





Director of Vocational Education $3365 $5500 = $2181 
Director of High Schools 3302 4300 2300 
Director of Kindergartens 3000 3800 1955 
Director of Primary Grades 2970 5500 1620 
Director of Intermediate Grades 2950 4500 1500 
Director of Research, Tests, and Measurements 2870 5155 642 
Director of Physical Education 2808 5500 1215 
Director of Music 2544 5500 1005 
Director of Visual Education 2510 3600 1200 
Director of Art 2365 4360 1260 
Chief Attendance Officer 2150 4388 425 





The question of salaries for supervision services cannot be dealt with 
apart from the general problem of salaries for teachers. Supervision, how- 


2 University of Georgia. Status of General Rural School Supervision, United States. Athens: 
the University, 1944. (Mimeo.) 

3 National Education Association, Research Division. Special Salary Tabulations 11-B. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, July 1943. p. 18. 
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ever expert, cannot be expected to affect the school systems markedly 
when teachers are overworked and underpaid. The problem of providing 
funds for all types of educational service can be solved only by arousing 
the interest and concern of the public, and thus obtaining more adequate 
public funds for education in general. Such articles as that appearing in 
Reader’s Digest for October 1945, “ y—A National Disgrace,” 
may do more to help the situation than carefully prepared articles in 
educational journals. 

Many salaries offered supervisors are inadequate to attract the kinds of 
individuals needed for school leadership. While they are higher in general 
than teachers’ salaries, supervisors’ expenses are so great that in many in- 
stances their net incomes are less than those of the teachers they supervise. 
Supervision needs to ask to what extent the problem of the financing of 
supervision services has its roots in the failure of administrators to assign 
proper status to supervision. Administration, on the other hand, should 
examine staff salaries to see whether or not the services they expect from 
supervisors coincide with their own evaluation of those services in dollar 
and cents terms. 

Careful evaluation of the various types of supervisory services, analyses 
to determine which types of supervision seem most likely to assure lasting 
benefit to the children in the schools, and compensation at least in some 
measure commensurate with the preparation of supervisors and the duties 
expected of them are the obligation of administrators in providing desir- 
able supervision services for any school system. 


Theory and Practice May Be At Odds 

A considerable proportion of the supervisors and supervising principals 
responding to the questionnaires felt that the second most serious problem 
in supervision is the failure of leaders to translate the educational philos- 
ophy to which they subscribe into meaningful school practice. However, 
an examination of the functions frequently or regularly performed by 
supery isors seems to show little inconsistency between worthwhile super- 
visory aims and actual practice. 





TABLE 2—FUNCTIONS FREQUENTLY OR REGULARLY PERFORMED BY SUPERVISORS 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 





Percent Functions 





100 Attending meetings of professional organizations 

97 Discussing educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

96 Holding group conferences to discuss common problems 

96 Making classroom visits 

95 Holding individual conferences with teachers on problems they propose 
94 Discussing methods with teachers 

89 Working on committees in professional organizations 





(Continued on page 38) 
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TABLE 2—-FUNCTIONS FREQUENTLY OR REGULARLY PERFORMED BY SUPERVISORS 


RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE—( Continued ) 





Percent Functions 





88 
88 


86 
86 


85 


82 


42 
39 


39 
37 


30 


29 
26 


Evaluating and selecting books for pupil use 

Leading teaching groups in formulation and development of a common 
philosophy of education 

Helping teachers organize and develop source or teaching units 

Giving suggestions or instructions on how to initiate or carry thru an 
instructional unit 

Organizing and working with teacher groups in curriculum revision 
programs 

Interpreting test data to teachers and helping them to use them for ins 
provement in teaching 

Evaluating and selecting books for teachers’ libraries 

Acting as consultant in local faculty group meetings 

Working with curriculum consultants in analysis or development of 
curriculum program 

Speaking to lay organizations 

Speaking to parent study groups 

Holding office in professional organizations 

Interviewing parents or laymen regarding educational matters 

Writing or developing curriculum materials 

Preparing descriptions of educational philosophy or objectives with 
teachers 

Preparing manuals or bulletins on teaching various subjects 

Setting up courses of study, scope, and sequence plans 

Developing pupil-accounting systems, such as cumulative record cards 

Interviewing prospective teachers, employees 

Setting up and administering program to evaluate school practices 

Directing testing programs 

Preparing source or teaching units for use of teachers 

Organizing and/or directing worshops for local teachers in the local area 

Previewing films, stillfilms, records, or recordings 

Instructing teachers in the use of audio-visual aids 

Preparing written reports of classroom visits for the superintendent 

Writing articles on education or the activities of the school for the 
newspapers 

Administering standard tests 

Planning demonstration teaching 

Organizing audio-visual materials 

Working with a teacher to help her do demonstration teaching 

Organizing and/or directing worktype teacher meetings 

Distributing audio-visual materials 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for teachers on university 
campuses 

Writing for professional journals or magazines 

Correcting tests 

Writing or collaborating in writing of textbooks 
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Of the functions listed as being performed regularly or frequently by 
between 80 and 100 percent of questionnaire respondents, more than half 
involve the discussion of the theory and philosophy of teaching or are 
concerned with professional meetings. May it not be that the fault lies 
not so much in the performance of functions inconsistent with the theories 
advanced by supervisors, but in a general tendency to talk too much and 
do too little? Should supervisors spend more time organizing, directing, 
and participating in teacher workshops; making provision for teachers to 
see excellent demonstration teaching; and working with teacher groups 
in the revision or development of curriculum programs? 


There Is Confusion Over Duties 


Another major handicap to supervision, according to questionnaire 
respondents, is confusion concerning supervisory duties. The questionnaires 
list over forty-five supervisory functions. Not a few of the respondents 
indicated that they performed more than half of these frequently or regu- 
larly. The supervisors expanded this list of duties still further. It is no 
wonder that some supervisors, especially those in general elementary or 
secondary supervision, are confused. It is obv iously impossible for any 
one individual to handle successfully such a wide variety of duties. The 
problem of selecting which activities result in the greatest good is serious 
in itself.. Added to this, many supervisors are asked to perform various 
duties which are essentially administrative in nature. Tensions arise when 
such individuals, accustomed to handling certain administrative details, 
unwittingly assume more authority than they should, or when supervisors 
are given so many tasks not directly related to the instructional program 
that they are frustrated in attempts to effect improvement in the class- 
rooms. Certainly there is need for a clear-cut statement of those functions 
which should be expected of various classes of supervisors, together with 
a precise differentiation between administrative and supervisory functions. 


Some Fail To See Their Job Realistically 


Principals i in both secondary and elementary schools, according to ques- 
tionnaire responses, felt that supervisors do not see educational problems 
realistically, and that they do not make sufficient efforts to understand 
administrative problems and points of view. Many supervisors, on the other 
hand, felt that their services are not used to the best advantage by ad- 
ministrators. 

The supervisory group was even more critical of supervisors’ failure to 
achieve a broad view of educational problems than were the other groups. 
Solutions they offered to the problem were: 


1. More general supervision, or requiring all supervisors of special 
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subjects to have experiences designed to show them how to use specialized 
knowledges and interests to strengthen the total educational fabric 

2. The placing of much stress upon good teamwork among the members 
of supervisory staffs 

3. Clear definition of supervisory duties and functions and differentiation 
between administrative and supervisory functions 

4. Closer contacts between supervisors and administrators in order to 
gain better understanding of each others’ problems and points of view 

5. Much more vigorous attempts than have been made so far by super- 
visors to make their services valuable. 


Human Relationships Create Problems 


In an article dealing with handicaps to improved instruction Alice Miel 
presents an interesting analysis of barriers to instruction compiled from 
data obtained from students in a course at Teachers College, Columbia 
University.* Slightly more than 17 percent of the items named as handi- 
caps to improved instruction deal directly with the problems of supervision. 


‘One man rule,’ ‘needless red tape,’ ‘teacher feuds,’ ‘lack of good leader- 
ship—the small mind in the high place,’ ‘failure of the supervisors to use 
the thinking ability of their teachers for the benefit of the whole school,’ 
‘lack of equipment essential for better learning on the part of the pupils’— 
these are only a few of the 440 items listed by a group of 50 students 
enrolled in the writer’s course at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
when they were asked to name what seemed to them to be the most sig- 
nificant barriers to improved instruction in the schools they know best. 

The greatest lack in supervisors’ knowledge and understanding, in the 
opinion of the group, is in the field of human behavior. Special knowledge 
in this field should be part of the equipment of such officers, it is felt. 

The tabulation . . . reveals the frequency with which individual items 
referred to in the foregoing discussion are named as barriers. 


Barriers Frequency of Mention 
Materials, equipment, facilities 41 
Teacher load 26 
Inertia, lack of interest 24 
Leadership 19 
Teacher preparation 16 
Lack of cooperation 14 
Philosophy and goals 13 
Community lack of understanding 13 
Teachers’ salaries II 
Community meddling and pressures 11 
Fear of change 10 
Politics 9 
Teacher quarreling, jealousy 9 
Lack of in-service education 7 


” 


*Miel, Alice. “Barriers to Improved Instruction. 
April 1945. 


Teachers College Record 46: 434-44: 
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Barriers Frequency of Mention 


Teacher fear and insecurity 
Inflexibility 

Tradition 

Supervisory inconsistency 
Teachers’ personal problems 
Racial differences 

Financial support 

Teacher selection 

Pupil load 

Vision 

Supervisory technics 

Supervisory knowledge of human behavior 
Professional ethics 

Lack of recognition and incentives 
Interruptions of classroom work 
Administrative ability 

General understanding of children 
Religious differences 

Teacher rating 

Physical condition of pupils 
Teacher health 

Schedules 

Standardized tests 


How Is Supervision Berinc ProvipeD? 





WWWww oBDHPAUUUYNMNYUYMYNMYN AQAA Ans] 


There are several salient features of the problem of educational barriers. 
Altho conditions of work are mentioned with highest frequency, 
obvious that the solution to the problem of removing these and other 
barriers is almost entirely one of improving human relations in and around 
schools. Something is wrong with a picture which contains so little in- 
terest and drive, so much fear and insecurity, so much quarreling and mis- 
understanding, so much conflict and lack of cooperation, such unwhole- 
some attitudes. 

Somehow educational leaders must find ways of improving the quality 
of the motivations of all persons connected with schools. They must help 
groups to realize the significance of the job they have undertaken when 
they enter the teaching profession so that they will be able to set for them- 
selves worthwhile and challenging goals. They must also help themselves 
to learn better ways of getting along with others so that groups may accom- 
plish what individuals working at cross purposes may never do. Once 
people who are motivated by high purposes and skilled at working co- 
operatively set their minds to the task, many of the relatively mechanical 
barriers to progress can be dealt with effectively and with comparative ease. 


How are state, city, and county departments of education organized 
to provide for supervision services? How are these services financed? 
What do superintendents consider to be the major functions of supervisors? 
In the foregoing section of this report the inability to pay for super- 
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vision services was rated as one of the three greatest handicaps in the 
extension of such service. An examination of the basis of financial support 
of a program of public education reveals information pertinent to this 
problem. 

A committee of educators representing the United States Office of 
Education, the National Education Association, the American Council of 
Education, the National Council of Chief State School Officers, and the 
Southern States Work Conference was shocked by its findings in a 
study of this problem. The following graph incorporates the significant 
data gathered in this study which was reported by John K. Norton and 
Daniel R. Davies.® 

After making this careful analysis of state median levels of support per 
classroom in the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia, the com- 
mittee concluded that “millions of children are either being denied all 
educational opportunity or the provision made for their schooling is so 
meager that their preparation for citizenship is wholly inadequate.” A 
study of the current expenditure per classroom unit in New York con- 
trasted with a similar study in Mississippi sharpens the gross inequalities 
that exist in the United States in the provision made for public education. 
Norton and Davies further conclude that “the states themselves are not 
going to be able to provide educational opportunity as long as the financing 
of education rests almost solely on the fiscal resources of the individual 
state.” 

To what source may states without adequate resources to finance a 
desirable program of public education go for support? Can provision be 
made other than thru the federal government? 


State Programs Offer Many Ways of Working 
Financial Support Is Planned For 


In preparation of this yearbook the question was asked, “Will you 
describe briefly the state’s responsibility for financing superv ision?” 
Responses came from thirty state departments of education, and it is 
obvious that they were conditioned, in large measure, by the facts revealed 
in the foregoing discussion of inequalities of educational opportunity. 

The state of Virginia, which Norton and Davies ranked forty-third in 
ability to provide adequate financial support for a program of public educa- 
tion, ‘submitted a comprehensive statement which is quoted here.® 


5 Norton, John K., and Davies, D. R. “National Educational Inequality: Revealing the Facts 
in the Case.” Teachers College Record 46: 353-59; March 1945. 

6 Virginia State Board of Education. Regulations Governing Reimbursement from State Funds 
to Counties and Cities on Account of Supervisors of Instruction for White and Negro Elementary 
Schools, High Schools and of Directors of Instruction Employed for the School Year 1945-1946. 
Richmond: the Board, April 1945. (Mimeo.) 
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1. Reimbursement from State funds will be made only on salaries of 
individuals employed for and doing general supervision of instruction, 
whether in the elementary schools, high schools, or both. No feimburse- 
ment will be made on salaries of individuals doing special supervision in 
the schools—such as supervisors of Art, Music, etc. 


2. Reimbursement from State funds to counties and cities on account of 
salaries paid for general supervision of instruction will be made on the 
following basis: 


a. Elementary Schools—Two-thirds of the annual salary paid each ele- 
mentary school supervisor not to exceed two-thirds of $2500.00, and 
not to exceed four supervisors for the White and Negro elementary 
schools of any school division. The distribution of supervisory per- 
sonnel as between the White and Negro schools in the division will 
be based upon the recommendation of the division superintendent of 
schools, subject to the approval of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. (Maximum State reimbursement per supervisor $1666.66.) 

b. High Schools—Two-thirds of the annual salary paid each high school 
supervisor not to exceed two-thirds of $2500.00, and not to exceed one 
high school supervisor for any county or city. (Maximum State re- 
imbursement per supervisor $1666.66. ) 

. General Supervisor—In lieu of a high school supervisor or an elemen- 
tary supervisor (a and b above) two-thirds of the annual salary paid 
a general supervisor not to exceed two-thirds of $2500.00, and not to 
exceed one general supervisor for any county or city. (Maximum 
State reimbursement per supervisor $1666.66. ) 

d. Director of Instruction—In lieu of a high school supervisor or general 
supervisor (b and c above), two-thirds of the annual salary paid a 
Director of Instruction not to exceed two-thirds of $3000.00, and not 
to exceed one director for any county or city. (Maximum State re- 
imbursement per director $2000.00.) 


Qa 


3. Reimbursement from State funds will be made only on the salary 
paid the supervisor. In addition to the salary of the supervisor, an allowance 
for travel expense proportionate to the amount of travel required of the 
supervisor should be made. This allowance must be paid in full from local 
school funds. 


4. Reimbursement from State funds on the salaries of supervisors or 
directors of instruction is based on the assumption that the full time of 
such individuals will be given to the general supervision of instruction in 
the fields to which assigned; hence the right is reserved to make such re- 
imbursement from State funds toward such salaries only to the extent of 
two-thirds of the time given to the general supervision of instruction, 
pro-rated on reimbursements as above set forth. 


Recent legislation enacted in California concerned itself with equalizing 
the burden of supporting the program of education thruout the state. 
Ranked second by Norton and Davies in ability to finance education, 
California’s provision for ‘ supervisory services should be more adequate 
than provision for similar services afforded by Virginia. Even in this 
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state, however, inequalities exist and it is necessary to equalize the financing 
of public education. 

In California the county elementary-school supervision fund is derived 
entirely from state < apportionments, and is intended for use for the payment 
of salaries and expenses of supervision of instruction under the direction of 
the county superintendent of schools. Until recent legislation all moneys 
were to be used exclusiv ely for the payment of salaries and necessary ex- 
penses of supervisors to supervise instruction in the elementary -school dis- 
tricts of the county having less than 300 units of average daily attendance 
during the next preceding school year. Provision, however, has been made 
for a county elementary-school supervision fund for schools of fewer than 
goo units of average daily attendance. These moneys may also be used for 
the furnishing of such clerical help, supplies, and equipment to the super- 
visors as the county superintendent of schools deems necessary. In addi- 
tion, the county superintendent may expend from the county elementary- 
school supervision fund such amounts as may be necessary for the prepara- 
tion and coordination of courses of study. 

County secondary-school supervision is also provided for in the Educa- 
tion Code of California. This fund shall be used by the county super- 
intendent of schools in instances where unified school districts contract 
with the county superintendent to provide supervision of instruction and 
service in connection with preparation and coordination of courses of 
study for secondary schools. 

Provision for supervision in the cities of California is made in accordance 
with the following section of the Education Code." 


4173. One additional teacher unit shall be allowed to each unified school 
district for each 300 units of average daily attendance in the aggregate in 
the elementary schools of the district during the next preceding school 
year. All moneys received by a school district under this section shall be 
expended exclusively for the salaries and necessary expenses of supervisors 
of instruction and for the preparation and coordination of courses of study 
as prescribed in Article 8 of this chapter. 


In checking the questionnaire for this yearbook, the California State 
Department of Education stated that supervision services were not ade- 
quately provided for in the state as a whole. One of four reasons given was 
“lack of funds,” just as was the case in the response from Virginia. After 
examining the ability of each of these states to support a program of 
public education it is obvious that lack of funds means something very 
different in each instance. 


7 Education Code, State of California. Sacramento: Bureau of Printing. (Documents Division) 
1942. 
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State Financial Provisions Vary 


Other replies concerning a state’s responsibility for financing supervision 
indicate similarities with the two programs w hich have been detailed. 
The Alabama plan allows to counties teacher-units on the basis of the 
average daily attendance, and money is allocated to the counties on the 
basis of teacher units. Counties may usc money for one or two teacher- 
units to employ a supervisor. In the study reported by Norton and Davies, 
Alabama ranks forty-sixth in its ability to support a program of public 
education. 

The state of Georgia, which is given forty-fourth place in the study 
just mentioned, reports that counties er-ploying instructional supervisors 
receive for supervision from the state: ,a) teacher’s salary for which the 
certificate held qualifies; (b) one-third salary as administrative funds; 
and (c) supplement of $400 or $500 (depending upon supervisor's cer- 
tificate) provided it is matched locally. Idaho, twenty-ninth in ranking, 
states that so far the state does and must supply the limited supervisory 
finances. It adds, however, that there is need for supervisors sent out from 
normal schools and universities to follow up their graduates in addition to 
the services of the two supervisors sent out by the state department of 
education. Supervision services in Kentucky, which ranks forty-seventh 
in its ability to support an educational program, are financed by local 
boards. Mississippi, the state least able to finance education, reports that 
the state should provide consultative and advisory services at state expense 
and should assist local units in developing supervisory programs. 

New Hampshire is unique in its provision for supervision. In its orig- 
inal program of statewide supervision the superintendent was accepted as 
a supervisor of instruction supplemented by subject supervisors on the 
state level. This state, which ranks nineteenth in the Norton and Davies 
report, contributes a base salary of $2000. Pennsylvania, fourteenth in 
ability to support education, pays the minimum (prescribed by law) 
salary of county superintendents, assistant county superintendents, and 
supervisors of special education. The state mandates the employment of 
superintendents in districts not under the county superintendent and re- 
imburses for a portion of the salary. Additional supervisors may be em- 
ployed. If employed the state pays a portion of the salary. If House Bill 568 
is approved by the governor, the basic plan in Pennsy Ivania will be 
changed. State support will then be provided under an equalization plan 
providing a maximum of $1800 per teaching unit (thirty elementary 
pupils or twenty-two high-school pupils) on the basis of a local levy of 
five mills on the assessed ‘valuation. After a period of two years the maxi- 
mum state reimbursement per teaching unit will be $2000. 

Wisconsin provides support for the nine supervisors in the state depart- 
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ment of education and also reimburses the several counties for rural 
supervision to the extent of one supervisor for every county having 120 
elementary teachers and two supervisors for counties having more than 
120 elementary teachers. 

The encouraging factor in this view of the ability of states to finance 
a program of public education is that each one, within the limits of its 
resources, is making some provision for supervisory services. 


Organization For the Job Is Important 


How are state departments of education organized to provide for super- 
visory services? What is the relation of such a department to the smaller 
units in the states? Are they organized on the modern and democratic 
method or is the organization a traditional line and staff type? 

The following diagram submitted by the Alabama State Department of 
Education presents an interesting study. As has been previously pointed 
out, Alabama ranks forty-sixth in the report by Norton and Davies, in 
terms of ability to support a program of public education. There is no 
indication, however, that the lack of financial resources has influenced the’ 
basic planning done in Alabama. The state superintendent of education 
reports that there is need for more supervision at both elementary and 
secondary levels and that such supervision should be of a general rather 
than a special nature. 


Many Services Are Included 


Thirty state departments of education responded to the question, 
“What do you consider to be the major function of supervisors employed 
in your department?” Their statements fall into the following categories: 


1. To assist local leaders and teachers to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion in the state 

2. To provide professional leadership thru conference and group activity 

3. To visit schools and check on teaching aids, methods, and technics 

4. To interpret and administer the laws governing the program 

5. To bring to superintendents, supervisors, and teachers tested educa- 
tional principles and technics 

6. To help evaluate local practices 

7. To prepare curriculum materials 

8. To assist governing boards of school districts to formulate intelligent 
policies of instruction 

9. To guide and stimulate teachers toward educational growth 

10. To develop the individual to live in a democracy. 


Curriculum Building Is Part of Supervision 


A review of the answers given by state departments of education to 
an inquiry concerning curriculum development is essential before an inter- 
pretation can be made of the supervision services. The question asked was, 
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“What major responsibilities do you expect supervisors in your depart- 
ment to assume for a statewide program of curriculum dev elopment?” 
Supervision and curriculum were treated in separate questions on the 
questionnaire in order that curriculum work going forward in any state 
might not be overlooked. The following ten major classifications cover 
the responsibilities expected of state supervisors for curriculum develop- 
ment: 


1. To assume leadership for the proper building of curriculum, and to 
advance ideas and execute plans to insure broader and more progressive 
programs of work 

2. To serve on the state steering committee in assisting in the preparation 
or reviewing of state curriculum bulletins 

3. To work with local curriculum groups, becoming a member of such 
groups and providing study bibliographies 

4. To serve as consultant in in-service courses for teachers 

5. To head curriculum projects carried on primarily in the summer 
workshops at state universities or colleges 

6. To organize and direct continuous curriculum study and develop- 
ment thruout the state 

7. To stimulate and provide leadership for professional growth 

8. To help coordinate the work of curriculum committees in the state, 
and to bring to these committees outstanding teachers who have a sane 
outlook and know the goals or objectives 

9. To develop the aims and objectives to be achieved in the state 

10. To check outcomes of all subjectmatter. 


Mississippi again answered with a statement almost identical to that 
given by California. In essence both states said, “The major responsibility 
we expect supervisors in our department to assume for a statewide pro- 
gram of curriculum development is to organize and direct continuous 
curriculum study and to establish constantly i improv ed practices.” It is sig- 
nificant that the basic thinking concerning the importance of curriculum 
development is the same. 


Wisconsin Plans a Five-Year Study 


The state department of education in Wisconsin responded to the 
questionnaire by submitting a description of the five-year curriculum 
revision program which it is sponsoring in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin Education Association. The following statement is quoted from 
an article which describes the state curriculum staff and its relation to 
local programs.® 


The Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program is somewhat 
unique among the self-study and planning programs set up by and for 


8 Mackenzie, Gordon. “Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program.” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education 77: 52-55; October 1944. 
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the schools of various states, in that all types of problems are being con- 
sidered, and citizens of the state are carrying the leadership responsibility. 
The Wisconsin program is concerned with the total educational program: 
and all conditions which influence its success, The committee organization 
will indicate this breadth of concern. 


The chart on page 52 shows that the total program is under the direction 
of the Cooperative Planning Council, members of which were appointed 
by the Wisconsin Education Association and the state department of 
public instruction. The arrows on the chart indicate that all recom- 
mendations involving the public schools of the state clear thru the co- 
ordinating committee of the state department of public instruction. 

The purposes of the Wisconsin state program and the relation of the 
curriculum staff members and the supervisors of the state department of 
education to the program and to one another are quoted from the Wis- 
consin Journal.” 


Among the several purposes of the state curriculum program, two are 
of first importance: (1) the encouragement of continuous and long-time 
local programs of curriculum study, and (2) the development of curric- 
ulum guides for elementary and secondary schools. The preparation of 
curriculum guides is most valuable as a means for encouraging local study 
programs and widespread discussion. 

Recognition must be given to the fact that the most significant part of 
the state program is the local curriculum activity which takes place in the 
cities and counties throughout the state. Few, if any, desirable modifica- 
tions will be made in the learning situation for boys and girls unless local 
groups and individual teachers study their problems. For this reason, much 
attention has been given to plans for assisting individual schools and com- 
mittees on their curriculum planning. 

Policies Governing the Work of Curriculum Staff Members. To assist 
local school units in their curriculum study activities, a curriculum staff 
will be organized. Members of this staff group will be available on request 
to aid cities, counties, or individual schools to start curriculum study pro- 
grams, or to reexamine some particular phase of their work. To suggest 
ways in which it is believed that staff members can be used most effectively, 
the Curriculum Guiding Committee has prepared a statement of policy. 
This has three parts, one is addressed to the curriculum staff member, the 
other to the local school unit wishing to have the services of the staff mem- 
ber, and the third to both groups. This statement is presented for the 
guidance and use of all concerned with the curriculum program. 

Guides to Curriculum Staff Members. In all relationships with school, 
faculty, or community groups, the curriculum staff member should be 


8 Wisconsin Cooperative Edueational Planning Program. “Organization for Curriculuny 
Planning.” Wisconsin Journal of Education 77: 173-76; December 1944. 

10 Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program. “The State Curriculum Staff.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 77: 317-19; March 1945. 
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regarded as a resource person whose background of experience, training 
and thinking, and whose personal characteristics, make him a valuable 
counselor to those who are working on curriculum problems. This con- 
cept of the curriculum staff member as a resource person and counselor 
leads to several suggestions as to procedure. 

1. The curriculum staff member’s first responsibility is to study the 
local situation and carefully analyze the problem on which help is re- 
quested. 

2. The curriculum staff member can serve best as he becomes a member 
of a working group and can raise questions, make suggestions, and help 
evaluate plans and their execution. It is not his responsibility, however, to 
recommend specific solutions in either oral or written form. 

3. The curriculum staff member can serve best if he is an adaptable per- 
son who encourages groups to work out variations from known practices, 
as well as promising original procedures of their own. His function is 
to stimulate group thinking rather than indoctrinate for his preconceived 
concept of the curriculum. 

4. The curriculum staff member will work with and thru the local 
administrative officer. 


In Figure 8 the proposals for the organization of curriculum activities 
are incorporated."! 

A study of this proposal for the organization of curriculum activities 
reveals the close cooperation between the state department of public in- 
struction and the teacher-training institutions in their efforts to improve 
the instructional program in the state of Wisconsin. Workshops are being 
planned in several institutions for three purposes.'? 


1. To assist individual teachers in planning their work and preparing units 

2. To enable committees from individual cities and counties to work 
together under guidance, where instructional materials and other resources 
are available for their use 

3. To facilitate the work of various statewide committees and to prepare 
bulletin materials. 


Montana Tries a Cooperative Program 


The state department of public instruction in Montana is taking leader- 
ship responsibility for the development of a cooperative program for 
secondary curriculum revision in the schools of that state. The agencies 
and individuals working cooperatively with the state department in the 
curriculum revision program are the Montana Education Association, 
Montana School Boards Association, Montana School Administrators, 
faculty members of the University of Montana, and teachers and admin- 


11 Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program. “Organization for Curriculure 
Planning.” Wisconsin Journal of Education 77: 173-76; December 1944. 

12 Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program. “The State Curriculum Staff.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 77: 317-19; March 1945. 
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istrators. In addition to these groups, the state of Montana tapped the 
resources of a professional group not yet mentioned in curriculum pro- 
grams. The cooperation of the Montana branch of the Northwest Society 
for Supervision and Curriculum Dev elopment, a regional organization 
which is a part of Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Association, suggests to other state de- 
partments a source of leadership for curriculum revision programs. 

From a study bulletin which the Montana State Department of Public 
Instruction prepared for school faculties, professional organizations, parent- 
teacher groups, school trustees, and laymen, the following excerpts were 
taken: 18 


Who Can Do the Job? The job of revising the state course of study for 
high schools can be done best by the teachers and administrators of our 
public schools, representing every part of the state and all types of Mon- 
tana communities. They are closest to the problems of youth and they are 
the ones who will put a new curriculum into practice. 


Who Can Help? The State Department of Public Instruction, charged 
by law with the responsibility for preparing and distributing the course of 
study of schools. 

A State Curriculum Steering Committee appointed to advise the State 
Department. The Committee consists of representatives from interested 
professional and lay groups. 

The Montana State University, through the setting up of a Curriculum 
Revision Center during the summers of 1945 and 1946. 

Outside curriculum consultants and specialists who have worked on 
similar programs in other states. 

School trustees and administrators by providing funds to send one or 
more representative to the Curriculum Revision Center. 

High school pupils by making suggestions for improvement. 


How Can the Job be Done? The answer lies in cooperative effort. This 
means: 

1. Preliminary discussion this winter and spring by teachers and lay 
groups throughout the state. 

2. Teachers working together at the MSU Curriculum Center in the 
summer of 1945 to produce first drafts of curriculum materials. 

3. Teachers trying out these materials under classroom conditions dur- 
ing the school year 1945-46. 

4. Revising these materials in the MSU Curriculum Center in 1946. 

5. Provision for continually revising the materials and keeping them 
up to date. 


To carry out such a cooperative project will require: 


A state curriculum steering committee to formulate revision policies 
and to advise the State Department of Public Instruction. 


18 Montana State Departrnent of Public Instruction. A Cooperative Program for Secondary 
Curriculum Revision in Montana Schools. Bulletin No. 1. Helena: the Department, 1945. 
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2. An editorial board responsible for editing all materials before pub- 
lication. 

3. A well-organized handbook of procedure and guiding principles for 
use in preparing the details that will make up the completed curriculum. 

4. Provision for contacts with students, teachers, and lay people from 
time to time for the purpose of criticism and evaluation. 

5. A center for continuous curriculum development functioning through 
the University for the purpose of assisting school systems working on the 
adaptation of the state curriculum to local circumstances. 

6. Supervision of the entire project by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

7. Continuous evaluation and revision of the curriculum to keep it alive 
and useful. 


The organizational chart for this secondary curriculum revision in 
Montana is shown on page 57. 

These curriculum development programs, in a sampling of states, pro- 
vide evidence of a close correlation between the supervisory and adminis- 
trative functions listed by superintendents as being of major importance 
and the services actually rendered by those they employ as state super- 
visors. A careful analysis of the ten supervisory and ten curriculum func- 
tions considered significant by state superintendents reveals a considerable 
variety of leadership services expected of the staff of a state department 
of education. 

In addition to the programs described, curriculum materials which have 
come out of the leadership work carried forward by supervisors in Ala- 
bam.a, California, Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland, Oregon, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington were carefully reviewed. It is significant that in no 
instance did a state report that curriculum development was not a_ part 
of the supervisor’s responsibility. There seemed to be little correlation 
between a state’s ability to support a program of public education and 
the quality of curriculum thinking going forward in that state. Does that 
conclusion pose a problem for the states that are above the median in 
their ability to support a program of public education? Are those states 
providing the supervisory services they are financially able to support? 


Counties and Cities Provide for Supervision 


Financing Parallels State Plans 

The manner in which a city, county, parish, district, or other sub- 

division of the state finances a program of supervision is indicated in the 
discussion of the state and national situation. 


Groups Organize for Service 


The responses given by county and city superintendents to the question 
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concerning supervision personnel provided in their school systems revealed 
many similarities. For purposes of this report responses from counties and 
cities will be separated, and only those statements which indicate some 
differences in provision of supervisory services will be included. The 
questionnaires in which it was not possible to deduce whether the super- 
intendent represented a county or a city school system were not con- 
sidered in regard to this particular i item. 


Supervisory Personnel For Cities 


1. Part-time basis in cooperation with the university. 

2. On tiie basis of traditional public- school organization. 

3. A general elementary supervisor for Grades I thru VI; a health and 
physical education supervisor for Grades | thru VI; an art supervisor and 
a music supervisor for Grades I thru XII. 

4. Principals are supervisors, but they can’t do enough. Supervision in 
special fields is fine, but not adequate. 

5. Supervision joined with administration. 

6. Four supervisors in the city school system; art, physical education, 
vocational education, and one for vocal and instrumental music. 

7. Each school has a principal. The principal’s chief responsibility is 
supervision. Supervision is coordinated by regular meetings of supervising 
principals every two weeks. 

8. The superintendent does all supervision. 

g. Supervision services are provided on the basis of needs of the com- 
munity in terms of health, music, art, physical education, household arts, 
elementary-school work, and industrial arts. 

10. Elementary supervisor, secondary supervisor, and special subject 

. supervisor. 

11. Elementary supervision only in special subjects of art, music, physi- 
cal education, and science. Two general supervisors—one for kindergarten 
thru fourth grade and the other for Grades V to IX. 

12. The services of thirty-one supervisors are largely in the special fields 
—art, music, handwriting, physical education, etc. The director of the child 
study department works in all divisions, and there is a supervisor of coun- 
selors in secondary education. We have no broad division supervisors. An 
assistant superintendent in elementary and another in secondary education 
work in administrative and advisory capacities. We are working at present 
on an expansion or reorganization of supervisory services. 

13. Departmental—kindergarten-primary, intermediate, secondary, and 
special subject areas. 

14. Special subject supervisors available on call. 

15. District superintendent in common school districts, and the principal 
in central school districts. 

16. Special teachers. 

17. Director of curriculum for kindergarten thru Grade XII, supervisor 
of handwriting for the elementary grades and the same person has charge 
of commercial studies in senior high schools with other duties as to the 
requisition and distribution of supplies and textbooks for the entire system, 
supervisor of kindergarten and Grades I to III, supervisor of mathematics 
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and science for Grades IV thru XII, supervisor of art for kindergarten 
thru twelfth grade, supervisor of industrial arts in junior and senior high 
schools, supervisor of language arts for Grades IV thru XII, supervisors 
of boys’ physical education for kindergarten thru Grade XII, supervisor 
of girls’ physical education for the same grade range, supervisor of home 
economics and cafeteria for the junior and senior high schools, supervisor 
of vocal and instrumental music for kindergarten and Grades I thru XII, 
and supervisor of pupil personnel. (In this instance four routine visits are 
made annually and a great many “on call” responses are answered.) 

18. Our supervisory services are in the process of shifting from the formal 
type of supervision to the type of supervisory coordination which more 
nearly responds to the needs of teachers and classrooms. 


Supervisory Personnel For Counties 


. One director of education and three general supervisors. The director 
serves the secondary as well as the elementary schools and that person 
together with two of the general superv isors spends a minimum of four 
week days in the classrooms of the entire rural area of the county. The 
third general supervisor, who is hired jointly by the county superintendent 
and a district superintendent, spends four days a week in a specified school 
and the remainder of the time in general supervision work with the other 
members of the county staff. In this county there is no division of subjects 
or territory. 

2. Supervision services are provided to all schools having under three 
hundred children in average daily attendance and to all other schools, 
regardless of size, who request supervision. 

3. On call from various teachers in conjunction with the regular meet- 
ings possible. 

4. County superintendent supposedly visits all common school district 
teachers twice yearly. 

A primary supervisor paid for by the county office. 

6. One supervisor for 124 rural schools. 

7. Supervision is done thru three or four teachers meetings during a 
year. 

8. Two helping teachers and the superintendent provided by the state. 
Local districts, outside of cities, employ teaching or nonteaching principal. 
Three districts provide supervising principal. 

9. The state provides supervisors in agriculture and home economics; 
also county superintendent with five assistants. 

10. Rural supervision is provided for all schools of less than 300 A.D.A. 
The average load of a supervisor is forty-three teachers. They are on call 
and on regular schedule. Curriculum coordination or consultation service 
to schools over three hundred A.D.A. Average load 325 teachers and ten 
districts. 

11. An elementary supervisor for nine towns is employed by the state. 

12. Supervisory services are provided as an administrative and super- 
visory program to be carried on by a county superintendent who is elected 
by one group and advised by another group or board. The county super- 
tendent must divide his time between supervision and many adminis- 
trative duties. 
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13. One full-time director of instruction is employed. Another part- 
time person who serves as coordinator for the county program and college 
teacher training in a consultative capacity. 

14. No supervisor at present. 


An aralysis of supervisory personnel in counties and cities seems to 
indicate an absence of any particular principle or basic guide in providing 
supervision. The majority of superintendents stated that their programs of 
supervision were based on the following four goals: (1) to make Amer- 
ican public schools an effective means for maintaining and extending 
American democratic ideals (2) to help boys and girls understand and 
deal wit) personal and social problems which have meaning for them now, 
so that rhey may, as adults, be prepared to face issues which will neces- 
sarily arise (3) to develop individuals who will be able to live effectively 
in a world in which mechanical inventions and discoveries have made 
imperative the cooperative efforts of all races and nationalities in a highly 
interdependent world and (4) to work continuously with professional 
and lay groups that educational problems may be more clearly defined 
and dealt with, and that schools may better serve the public. Are super- 
visory services, therefore, provided in relation to the goals of education 
which were ranked high by superintendents? It may well be asked whether 
a school system which provides several special supervisors and no general 
supervisor gives first consideration to the goal ranked first by superin- 
tendents. 

The study of the inability of the various states to support a program of 
public education offers adequate explanation of the dearth of supervisors 
in some rural areas. The expectation of supervisory services rendered and 
curriculum development helps given when one supervisor works with 
forty-three teachers and another supervisor is responsible for one hundred 
twenty-four teachers cannot be easily evaluated. There are city systems 
in which the established plan is for one supervisor to work with forty but 
not over fifty teachers and county systems in which thirty teachers rep- 
resent the maximum Joad for a supervisor. These differences are as great 
as are the programs of education provided for children and youth in some 
areas of our country. Can adequate supervision be carried forward when 
the only contact with teachers is thru four regular meetings during the 
school vear and no classroom visits? These are only a few of the questions 
which might be raised after studying this data. It is encouraging, however, 
that of the cities responding to the questionnaire, 50 percent stated that 
they had plans for the addition of supervisory personnel in the postwar 
period, and 60 percent of the counties indicated that similar plans had 
been made. 

Figure 10 shows the relationship of a supervision staff to the total 
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administrative organization in a city school system. There have been 
some changes since it was published in March 1944. The planning of 
demonstration classes is all done by the directors of elementary and 
secondary education who work thru the director. In other instances the 
work is done by committees rather than by the director operating alone 
altho that person has supervision of all of the committees. 

The relationship of supervisors and principals was listed on many of the 
questionnaires as an important concern of superintendents and supervisors. 
A monograph from El Paso, Texas, emphasizes the importance of a two- 
way responsibility if supervision is to be effective. 


The relation of the supervisor to the principal—The principal as the 
chief executive officer is responsible for all the activities and services in his 
or her school. The success of the supervisor’s program is dependent upon 
the cooperation of the building principal. The supervisors are employed 
because the work of a given department is so complex that both principals 
and teachers need the assistance of a specialist to make the program of 
that department function smoothly. On the other hand, the principal is 
charged with the responsibility of unifying the instruction in his school. 
Supervision shall be regarded as a cooperative enterprise between the 
special supervisor and the principal. 


The organizational chart for a county, on page 63, discloses the thinking 
of one county superintendent in administering a program of public educa- 
tion. Is the organization the traditional line and staff type or a democratic 
one? 


Varied Tasks Fill Supervisors’ Day 


In reviewing types of supervisory services rendered and curriculum 
development programs in progress, the responses from county and city 
school systems will not be separated. The school system will be evident, 
however, in .instances in which detail is given of curriculum materials 
resulting from a program. 

What county and city superintendents conceive of as the major respon- 
sibilities of supervisors in their school systems is summarized in the fol- 
lowing statements: J 


1. To improve the learning process in our schools by helping teachers 
to identify and solve their instructional problems 

2. To aid teachers in helping children achieve maximum growth in the 
understandings, attitudes, information, and skills essential to personal and 
social competence in a democracy 

3. To help all teachers to understand growth characteristics on all 
maturation levels and to help new teachers to understand the modern 
program 


14 E] Paso Public Schools. Rules and Manual for School Employees. El Paso: the Board, 1944. 
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4. To encourage leadership and development of teachers in service 

5. To increase the efficiency of the schools and try to keep the work 
as nearly uniform as possible thru the system 

6. To keep people alert to the changes in educational procedures; help 
them to be good teachers who love to teach 

7. To implement educational goals in working with teachers, and to 
participate in general in-service study programs 

8. To awaken the teachers to a broadened view of the “whole” child’s 
needs for tomorrow 

9. To work with principals and teachers in developing a desirable 
philosophy and practices consistent with that philosophy 

10. To coordinate the efforts of teachers in the selection of books, 
materials, testing, and teaching 

11. To assist teachers in doing a better job of teaching as measured by 
modern evaluative criteria 

12. To plan a system-wide program and to assist teachers with curric- 
ulum problems and individual student problems 

13. To become a vital factor in leadership in community affairs to 
strengthen the part of citizens in educational leadership. 


When these functions are examined together with those expressed by 
superintendents responsible for state programs, it is noted that there are 
fewer administrative implications in the functions stated by county and 
city superintendents. The distinguishing characteristics between state and 
local programs might, in large measure, account for this observation. 
Local superintendents and supervisors are closer to the children and youth 
for whom public schools are operated. 

One school system, in reporting on the major function of supervisors, 
states that: 15 


The county school office in the state of Washington is charged with 
only a minor part of the supervision of schools. We are specifically re- 
quired to render supervision to third-class districts and to make an annual 
visit to each high school. We have furnished much more than the require- 
ment; however, it is our objective to complete the reorganization of the 
county school system. Over the past four years we have succeeded in 
reorganizing 9o per cent of the school population. The major function of 
our office now will be in the field of research, developing curriculum, and 
dealing with administrative problems. We are coordinating our efforts 
with local school districts, regardless of classification. 


A bulletin describing to teachers the county supervisory plan for the 
school year 1044-45 was submitted by one county. The following are 
excerpts from this source: '® 


Planning is essential for best results in any undertaking. This is especially 
true for those undertakings that are designed to improve learning in our 


15 King County, Washington. 
16 Crawford County, Pennsylvania. 
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schools, Such planning has now been completed for the activities of the 
supervisors of Crawford County, for the improvement of learning during 
the present school year. The achievement of the aims set forth in any plan 
depends upon the cooperation of those who are concerned in executing 
the plan. This cooperation can best be secured thru intelligent under- 
standing of the aims. 


I. Objectives (General) 

A. To continue the development of a philosophy of education that: 
(a) conceives of its purpose as being the promotion of optimum child 
growth, and (b) meets the requirements of effective living in a democratic 
social order. 

B. To continue making those changes in practices and procedures which 
appear to be necessary to make our practices square with our theories. 
(Major emphasis on this aspect of the general objectives during the year.) 


II. Methods 


A. Group teacher conferences—Three group conferences in each of the 
eight areas of the county will be held during the year. The enclosed sched- 
ule gives the time and place for each conference. General topics such as 
the following will be considered: Distinctive characteristics of a modern 
elementary school, and work on the problem of marking, of promotions. 
and reports to parents. 

B. Individual and committee work—(Brief account given) 

C. Classroom visitations. The aims in these visitations may be stated 
as follows: 

1. Make teacher ratings in all cases where this is necessary (Temporary 
professional employees) 

2. To assist in developing improved teaching technics, in securing more 
adequate materials, and more advantageous use of available materials 

3. To survey all factors in the learning situation so that recommenda- 
tions may be made to the teachers and the boards 

4. To assist teachers in applying principles contained in bulletins listed 
in specific objectives 

D. Bulletins. Bulletins will again be used in preparation for teacher 
conferences, to summarize results of conferences, and at other times when 
necessary. 

E. Testing and guidance program (Explained) 

F. Activities for improvement of materials (Explained) 

G. Talks to PTA groups, commencements. 


III. Evaluation. The effectiveness of the above supervisory program will 
be measured by the results achieved. The following specific conditions 
will be evidence of a worthwhile achievement: 


A. Increased number of schools using adjustment devices in reading 
and other subject fields 

B. Presence of a new county report card 

C. Development of a set of principles governing promotions 

D. Development of a marking system which evaluates a child’s achieve- 
ment in terms of his ability to achieve rather than in terms of the achieve- 
ment of the other pupils in his group. 
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To know a year’s supervisory program for an area, to know how it is 
to be carried forward, and to know the basis on which it is to be evaluated 
affords specific information not only for the people in the particular 
county but for supervisors in other areas as well. This Crawford County 
program is concisely but definitely stated. Are the criteria listed adequate 
for evaluating the general objectives which were to be emphasized during 
the year and which have such far- “reaching significance? 

There is considerable variation in the way in which supervisors carry 
forward an in-service training program, according to the reports by county 
and city superintendents. Some of the variations stated indicate highly 
desirable trends. It seems appropriate to indicate what supervisors them- 
selves report concerning procedures which they employ frequently or 
regularly. In examining the following table it is well to remember that any 
procedure, altho it may be good in itself, may be misapplied or misdirected. 


TABLE 3—SUPERVISION PROCEDURES USED BY RESPONDENTS TO SUPERVISION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 





Percentage Using 


2, ~, 
Procedures Procedures 





85 Having a definite schedule of classroom visitation 


15 Having no definite schedule for classroom visitation 
Frequency of visitation when there is no definite schedule 

Once a month 32% 
Once or twice a month 16% 
Twice a year 12% 
Once every one or two years 8%, 
Upon request only 8%, 
Four times a year 4% 
Weekly to bi-monthly 4% 
Three or four times a semester 4% 
Every four to six weeks 4% 
Six out of fifty schools about 

every 2 weeks a% 
Problem teachers two or three 

times a year 4% 


84 Following each classroom visit by a conference with the teacher 

23 ~~ Following each classroom visit by leaving written recommendations 

70 Following each classroom visit by a combination of conference 
and written recommendations 

70 Having specified periods when teachers may make appointments to 
discuss school or classroom problems with supervisor 

83 Holding group meetings with teachers who have the same type of 
difficulties or problems, arranging to have present one or more 
teachers who have successfully dealt with the problems under 
discussion 

86 Helping teacher groups to preview audio-visual materials 





(Continued on page 67) 
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TABLE 3—SUPERVISION PROCEDURES USED BY RESPONDENTS TO SUPERVISION 
QUESTIONNAIRE—( Continued ) 





Percentage Using 
Procedures Procedures 





65 Helping teacher groups plan for use of audio-visual materials 

86 Holding conferences with teachers on use of audio-visual materials 
and equipment 

96 Using the results of a testing program for diagnosing pupil and 
school strengths and weaknesses 

64 Using the results of a testing program as a partial basis for promo- 
tions 

74 Using the results of a testing program in planning ability groupings 

78 Using the results of a testing program as a means of deciding upon 
specific problems upon which a school or a school system needs 
to work 





Questionnaire responses from supervisors indicate their concern as to 
the merit of scheduled visits in contrast to on-call visits. Doubtless there 
is no one answer. The on-call basis has many values. If a whole school 
system developed to a point where supervisors functioned effectively on 
that basis, the achievements in terms of the development of children and 
youth should be of a very superior quality, and certainly the human 
relationships could be sound. Beginning teachers, teachers who lack motiva- 
tion, or teachers who are not familiar with supervision, usually respond 
to regularly scheduled visits even tho they may not have recognized 
their own problems. Another value in scheduling visits is that the super- 
visor plans carefully in order to insure adequate time for creative work 
with the artist teacher who might not attain the heights of success of 
which she is capable without regular professional stimulation from a 


Supervisors Help Plan Curriculum 


County and city superintendents were asked what responsibility their 
supervisors assumed for a program of curriculum development. Their 
responses fell into thirty categories. Only nine of these will be given. Most 
of the listings were grouped i in the first three items below: 


. Acting as leader of teacher committee groups working on curric- 

dias revision 

2. Working out courses of study for grades and subjects supervised 
. Continuous direction of the development of materials 
. On a consultant basis 
. Leadership and guidance in curriculum programs 
. Group planning with superintendents and teachers 
. Curriculum improvement; initiating and directing 
. Cooperating with superintendent in revision of curriculums 
. Total responsibility for curriculum revision. 


© DAI Am SW 
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Does the item given second highest ranking coincide with the philosophy 
expressed by superintendents in stating their goals? (See page 60.) Perhaps 
a more specific question might be whether or not practice complements 
theory. One respondent stated that there was not enough responsibility for 
curriculum development expected of supervisors, another said there was 
very little expected, and a third stated that there was none. 

Printed and mimeographed bulletins were submitted by several super- 
intendents in which curriculum development and in-service training pro- 
grams of the respective school systems were described. From a statement 
prepared by a superintendent of a large city a few pertinent items are 
quoted to give the trend of thinking in such a school system.17 


If curriculum planning in Philadelphia is to serve effectively in the im- 
provement of teaching, it is necessary that the basic assumptions underlying 
this planning be widely understood and pretty generally accepted through 
the instructional personnel of our schools. 

We presuppose a democratic way of working.—The assumptions which 
are stated here and discussed have been formulated through extended con- 
ference with teachers, principals, supervisors, directors, and superintendents 
from among the personnel of the Philadelphia Public Schools. It is believed 
that they are assumptions which our schools are at this time ready to 
accept in principle and to adopt in practice. It is also important to note 
that these are assumptions which seem to be in accord with the democratic 
way of working together. That way is here viewed as one in which the 
total personnel works together cooperatively and intelligently in the 
formulation and realization of common ends. Further, the democratic way 
is here viewed as by far the most difficult way of life, imposing the sternest 
obligations for self-control both on the citizens of a truly democratic state, 
and on those among them who accept the risks and privileges of leadership. 

City-wide plans are set up on this foundation—The assumptions that 
follow are at the present time used as guides in all activities that have to 
do with city-wide curriculum planning. They will continue to be so used 
until some revision seems appropriate. It follows, obviously, that our city- 
wide curriculum planning will be effective only to the extent that others— 
teachers, principals, department heads, supervisors, directors, and super 
intendents—work with these same assumptions in mind. 

The assumptions to which reference has been made are as follows: 

Assumption 1. Every teacher (used to include all educators), should be 
looked upon as a person capable of developing considerable ability to 
behave intelligently with reference to the particular teaching situation of 
which he is a part. 

Assumption 2. Intelligent behavior in a teaching situation means (1) that 
a teacher studies the interests and needs of the particular pupils of his class, 
or classes; (2) that he informs himself of the work of other teachers who 
have dealt with or will in the future deal with the pupils to whom he is 
assigned; (3) that he takes account of the neighborhood in which the 


17 Philadelphia Public Schools. Basic Assumptions for Curriculum Planning in the Publie 
Schools of Philadelphia. 
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school is located; (4) that he acquaints himself with the full range of in- 
structional materials and specialized services that are available to him; 
(5) that he seeks continuously to clarify and enrich his objectives; and 
finally, (6) that he continuously organizes and carries through a program 
that takes proper account of these elements in the teaching situation. 

Assumption 3. Intelligent teaching is most readily achieved and main- 
tained in a school that has developed the capacity to act unitedly, or as an 
organic unit. 

Assumption 4. If individual schools are to develop the capacity to act 
as organic units, it is necessary that they be granted (and that they use 
wisely) a considerable degree of freedom. 

Assumption 5. Courses of study, curriculum plans, teaching materials, 
and all activities designed to improve teaching should be developed in full 
harmony with the foregoing assumptions; that is, they should be such as to 
promote intelligent teaching (as conceived in Assumption 2) in schools 
possessing a considerable degree of freedom. 


The functions of the department of instruction and curriculum in a 
Texas city reveal numerous, but closely related responsibilities, carried 
by the individuals in charge."® 


The assistant superintendent in charge of instruction and curriculum 
shall be in a capacity that is essentially professional and which is adminis- 
trative only as directly connected with his professional and supervisory 
responsibilities. He shall act as chairman and leader of the supervisory staff 
and consultant to them in professional work and shall be directly respon- 
sible for junior and senior high-school instruction. It shall also be the duty 
of the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction and curriculum to 
direct the following: a study of the curriculum, its formation and revision; 
testing, measurements, and research for maintaining the best possible 
methods in teaching; supervision of teachers in the way of aid, guidance, 
and counselling; appraising teaching results; visits aad inspection of class- 
rooms from a professional standpoint; program of pupil counselling and 
guidance; child accounting; program of group meetings of teachers; visual 
education, teaching aids, and equipment; selection of textbooks; prepara- 
tion and editing of the professional publications of the El Paso public 
schools; approval of requisitions directly connected with teaching service; 
public contacts and educational publicity for keeping people informed 
and promoting understanding of educational policies; and general critical 
supervision of all other phases of teaching activity, such as evening schools, 
special schools and classes, adult education work, and the teachers’ library. 


How curriculum committees should be formed is a problem raised by 
leaders responsible for curriculum programs. One answer is given in the 
following statement: ® 


18 E] Paso Public Schools. Rules and Manual for School Employees. El Paso: the Board, 1944. 
19 King County, Washington. 
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There is an extensive curriculum development program proceeding in 
King County at the present time. The county office selected chairmen 
of committees in the various subject fields, such as social studies, science, 
etc. These chairmen in turn organized a vertical or steering committee, 
and a horizontal or development committee, both of which met regularly. 
The chairmen made progress reports at intervals to the office. When 
materials are fully developed, the county board of education and rep- 
resentatives from steering committees edit them, after which they are 
published by the county office. 


The King County office took the leadership in organizing the original 
plan for in-service training of which the curriculum work is a part, and 
supervisors are charged with some responsibility for curriculum develop- 
ment. Since the first year of King County’s program, school districts 
desiring in-service training directly contact the state department of public 
instruction and the program is arranged. 

Supervisors i in cities and counties in many states have been in key posi- 
tions in terms of influencing curriculum thinking. The interrelationships 
of the administrative, consultative, and supervisory personnel are complex. 
The channels of working and clearance in one school system are shown 
in Figure 12. 

It is pertinent to include a summary of the responses to one of the 
questions asked of supervisors, “How are your efforts coordinated with 
those of other supervisors in your school system?” Forty-three percent 
of the replies stated that coordination was done thru staff meetings in 
which the superintendent outlined policies and made assignments, 38 per- 
cent indicated that there was no definite plan of coordination used, 10 
percent stated that coordination was thru assignments made by a director 
of education, 6 percent stated that there were no other supervisors in the 
school system, and only 3 percent reported that coordination took place 
thru group planning in staff meetings. (See Figure 13.) 


How CAn Supervision BE IMPROVED? 


Since there is general agreement among the groups represented in the 
questionnaire study as to the educational goals or aims that are most im- 
portant, as well as the problems that are most pressing, it is surprising to 
note that there is considerable variance of opinion as to those areas in 
which advance in supervision is most needed. 


Good Public Relations Are Called For 


The area listed by the greatest number of supervisors as needing the 
most advance was the improvement of public relations toward education 
in general as well as toward supervision services specifically. Altho prin- 
cipals did not list this among the first five areas in which advance is 
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Fic. 13 
COORDINATION OF SUPERVISORY EF- 
FORTS WITHIN EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS REPRESENTED IN THE 1946 YEAR- 
BOOK QUESTIONNAIRES 





Group planning in staff meetings 5% 
No other supervisors in system 6% 
Through assignments made by a director 

of curriculum 10% 
.No definite plan of coordination used 38% 


Through staff meetings in which superin- 
tendent outlines policies and makes 
assignments 43% 














needed, county and city superintendents and state departments of educa- 
tion ranked it in fourth and fifth places respectively. It goes without saying 
that public interest must be aroused in order to get the financial support 
needed for adequate supervision services for schools. Use of graphs such as 
those reported by Norton and Davies should be a persuasive argument 
for establishing a sound basis for public support. Publicity campaigns, 
however, will be valueless unless they are backed by good, solid evidence 
that supervision services really contribute markedly to the improvement 
of American public education. 


Better In-Service Programs Would Help 


In-service education for all branches of educational personnel is placed 
second by supervisors on the list of areas needing development. State de- 
partments also feel this to be an area of major importance. It seems likely 
that for a period of years the problem of obtaining well-trained, competent 
personnel for all phases of educational work will grow worse rather than 
better. In order that schools may operate at all, it has already been neces- 
sary in many parts of the country to lower educational standards. While 
it is to be hoped that any lowering of standards is only temporary, studies 
such as a recent California one seem to show that the shortage of teaching 
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personnel will increase in may areas for a number of years after the war, 
and then subside only gradually. Already in many localities pupils fresh 
from high school and older people who have not taught for years or 
who have had no teaching experience at all are employed in our schools. 
We owe such individuals a debt of gratitude, for without their services 
many American children would be deprived of any chance for education 
during the war years and those immediately followi ing. We owe them and 
the children they teach more than gratitude, however. 

Since teachers colleges cannot meet the teacher shortage with young 
and efficient, well-trained teachers, emergency teachers must be given all 
the help possible to upgrade their teaching. Excellent summer courses for 
war emergency teachers have been offered in many places thruout the 
country, but supervisors and state departments of education are convinced 
that vigorous programs of in-service training are also needed. State de- 
partments, with very few exceptions, insist that supervision services must 
be increased in order to cope with this problem. Most of these depart- 
ments reported that they had increased their own supervision staffs within 
the last five-year period. 

In-service growth is not to be thought of in terms of war emergency 
teachers only. The continuous in-service education of educational per- 
sonnel is urgently needed in order to provide a strong vanguard of in- 
dividuals who are professionally abreast of the times and w tho can help 
materially in the struggle to keep educational services from lessening in 
quality. 


Curriculum Must Be Based on Child Needs 


The third area in which supervision most needs advance, supervisors 
say, is in curriculum study and revision based upon child needs and upon 
a working knowledge of child growth and development. All groups 
responding to the questionnaires agree as to the importance of this area. 
The growing conviction among individuals engaged in all varieties of 
educational work is that the greatest improvement in education can come 
only thru increased knowledge and understanding of the nature and needs 
of pupils. This can be expected to have much influence on both preservice 
and in-service teacher-training programs. 


Skills Need To Be Taught More Effectively 


Supervisors place fourth in order of importance the development of 
better ways of teaching specific skills and knowledges, as well as the im- 
provement of methods of supervision on various grade levels. Superin- 
tendents and principals place improved methods of teaching skills and 
abilities at the head of the list of areas needing development. Supervisors 
are especially concerned with the improvement of supervision in the 
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primary grades, with improvement in school health programs, and with 
the development of strong reading readiness programs. Principals agree 
with supervisors that much development is needed in the area of primary 
supervision, of supervision on the high-school level, with improved co- 
ordination between the elementary and high schools. State superintendents 
believe that there is need for better supervision of the fine arts, and that 
supervisors should concentrate also upon developing improved reading 
and social studies programs for the schools. 


Rethinking in Evaluation Is Necessary 


Questionnaire responses give supervisors’ rating of evaluation as fifth in 
order of importance of areas especially needing advance and develop- 
ment. This is another area recognized as of major significance by all groups 
of questionnaire respondents. There is general agreement that evaluation 
must be continuous, that it should be used diagnostically and as a means 
of improving school services rather than as a basis for grading or rating 
pupils, and that it should include the evaluation of school procedures and 
practices as well as new and approved methods of appraising pupil growth. 
A number of supervisors speak of the need for some form of guide or 
evaluation technic which they, as supervisors, can use in evaluating their 
own services. 


Leadership Must Come From Cooperative Effort 


Supervisors and state departments of education agree that the develop- 
ment of democratic methods of leadership is another area needing much 
study and work. One of the major problems recognized and dealt with 
previously in this chapter is confusion on the part of supervisors as to 
their functions and duties. It is clear that most of the individuals agree 
that the solution to this problem does not lie in authoritarian determina- 
tion by administrative officers or by supervisors, but rather in cooperative 
group planning. Teachers, supervisors, administrators, interested laymen, 
and pupils should all have a share in carrying out the total educational 
program. The difficulty lies in the fact that each person has his own inter- 
pretation of just what is involved in democratic leadership, and even when 
a clear definition is agreed upon by a group, the problem of operating 
democratically still must be solved. Certainly, basic to the solution of this 
is much closer cooperation and understanding among those engaged in 
the various phases of the school program. Preservice and in-service educa- 
tion programs will need to concentrate upon a type of training specifically 
designed to develop teachers who are capable of democratic “followership” 
as well as leadership. 
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Supervision Needs To Be General Rather than Specific 


Many principals responding to the questionnaire feel that the most 
effective work can be done when supervision is not broken down into 
specialized subjectmatter fields. Just what kind of training and super- 
vision program is the best for developing individuals who will have rea] 
competence in special subject fields and yet who will not allow subject 
interests to cloud their vision of broad basic problems of education? The 
answer to this question should absorb an increasing amount of the time 
and attention of consultants and educators, especially those responsible for 
teacher training and leadership. 


Teaching Atypical Children Requires More Study 


Improved methods of teaching atypical children is an area which ques- 
‘ionnaire respondents also recognize as needing an increased amount of 
attention. After all, our children today are subjected to so many atypical 
experiences that it would be surprising if the number of children in need 
of educational and personality adjustments did not increase. A study of 
the individual responses of principals shows that, in speaking of the atypical 
child, they have in mind the gifted child as well as the child with educa- 
tional or psychological problems. Even among so-called normal children, 
individual differences are so great that any plan that does not make provi- 
sion for them is doomed to failure. If we truly believe, as we assert, that 
every child is entitled to education consistent with his potentialities, each 
child must be given equal consideration within the educational framework, 


whether he be a slow learner, the mythical average child, or the gifted 
child. 


Adequate Tools for Working Must Be Available 


All groups responding to questionnaires feel the need for development 
of improved methods of distributing and using various instructional aids, 
such as auditory-visual equipment; environmental resources; and profes- 
sional books, journals and ephemeral materials. The widespread use of 
auditory-visual materials in both the Army and Navy instructional pro- 
grams should accelerate their adoption and use in public schools. Forward- 
looking school systems thruout the country are well aware of this, and 
are already seeking to develop, collect, and instruct teachers in the effec- 
tive use of a wide variety of recently developed materials and equipment. 
While many of these, in themselves, are excellent they are of value only 
when utilized by individuals able to use them and to understand their 
possibilities. In most of the states curriculum laboratories and professional 
libraries are now an established part of the educational system. The value 
of these agencies will increase in proportion only to the degree to which 
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teachers who have access to them are helped to select and use materials 
with discrimination. 


Supervision Needs Better Qualified People 


City and county superintendents to whom questionnaires were sent 
make a plea for principals who are trained supervisors, and supervisors who 
are trained clinicians. They believe that improvement in the preparation 
of supervisors is essential, and suggest the use of a screening process of 
some type preceding education in order to insure that candidates for 
credentials will be temperamentally suited to leadership positions. Super- 
visors, superintendents believe, should be thoroly trained as consultants, 
should be aware of the latest developments in child guidance, and should 
be skilled in the various technics necessary to an effective guidance 
program. 

State departments also are concerned with this problem. They speak 
for an increase of supervision both in rural and in urban areas, placing 
special emphasis upon the need for more and better supervision for rural 
schools, in order to assure rural children equal rights to sound educational 
procedures with children in urban areas. 
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A Look at Our Best 


Havine viewed the goals which educational leadership has set itself and 
the organization it has so far effected for the task, as well as the problems 
and obstacles it sees in its path, we turn now to another kind of question: 
Among all the practices now employed, which hold the greatest hope 
for success? 

For an analysis of these most promising practices, we examine programs 
at national as well as local levels and turn to outstanding professional litera- 
ture of the day. They provide us with clues to those areas in which 
supervision at present is operating on frontier lines. 


Wuat Do Responses Reveat As CuRRENT 
PRACTICES OF PROMISE? 


One of the questions asked of supervisors and supervising principals was, 
“In your opinion what are the three most helpful and promising ways 
of working in public education?” Figure 1 summarizes the responses. 
Democratic leadership in supervision, the establishment of effective com- 
munity relationships, and group conferences received the three highest 
ratings from the supervisory group. The group included individuals en- 
gaged in supervision of kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools, 
adult education, special subject fields, and supervision training in colleges 
and universities. Secondary and elementary principals responding to the 
same inquiry agreed in general with the supervisor group except that they 
believed that individual conference technics are more significant than the 
establishment of community relationships. Supervisors placed the same 
value upon workshops as principals place upon individual conferences. 


Democratic Leadership Stems from Group Cooperation 


An examination of the thinking which prompted these ratings will give 
added meaning to the terms. Supervisors believe that there is need for 
more leadership based on democratic group action in which each member 
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Fic. 1 
THE FIVE SUPERVISORY PRACTICES RATED AS MOST 
PROMISING BY A SELECTED GROUP OF 175 SUPERVISORS 
AND PRINCIPALS 
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as among the three most promising. Other practices listed as being of promise were: class- 
room visitations ; curriculum development, the supervisor as a resource person, research and 
advanced study, in-service training, putting philosophy into practice, raising professional 
standards, working closely with administrators, defining the job, building teacher morale, 
demonstration teaching, coordination of supervisory services, and working closely with 
principals.) 











belongs and participates to the limit of his capacity. Individual responses 
show that the qualities both supervisors and principals feel to be inherent 
in democratic leadership are cooperation, sympathetic understanding, 
provision for freedom of action and ideas, encouragement in experimen- 
tation, and a spirit of willingness on the part ofall persons concerned to 
adjust or subordinate personal judgments to those determined by the 
group. To some respondents democratic leadership means simply “giving 
the teachers more ‘say’!” On the other hand, there is general recognition 
that teachers as well as those responsible for teacher leadership have 
definite responsibilities for making democratic processes work in all phases 
of the educational program. Also cited is the administrators’ responsibility 
for instituting procedures and policies that make truly democratic educa- 
tional leadership possible. Democratic leadership, supervisors say, is charac- 
terized by “greater decentrafization of authority and responsibility, mak- 
ing the supervisor a leader by virtue of leadership qualifications rather 
than authority.” In other words, in respect to supervisory services specific- 
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ally, the consensus is that supervisors should not be teachers of teachers, 
but leaders of teachers. 


Education Is a Community Enterprise 


Both supervisors and principals represented in the questionnaire responses 
feel that the establishment of community and school relationships is of 
great importance and that supervisors have very definite functions in this 
respect. Respondents make it clear that in speaking of community par- 
ticipation they have in mind a reciprocal relationship. They believe that 
education may be improved by using lay members and community or- 
ganizations in the formation of school plans and procedures, and that the 
school, in turn, should extend its influence to the improvement of many 
phases of community life. 

Some respondents give as their motive for emphasis upon community 
relationships the obtaining of more adequate financial support for educa- 
tion. A far larger number believe, however, that the community can make 
other contributions to public education which are at least as valuable as 
“paying the bills.” They feel that supervisors should be active in projects 
of community concern, and that every effort should be made to encourage 
community participation on the part of both teachers and pupils. They 
believe that participation in community affairs provides children with the 
best possible training in functional citizenship. 

Suggestions for achieving satisfactory school and community relation- 
ships proposed by respondents are: (1) working with key persons in the 
community (2) ‘working with teachers in making an analysis of com- 
munity resources, needs, and problems (3) studying educational problems 
from the angle of the social worker, the anthropologist, and the social 
scientist, using their combined thinking to initiate community self-improve- 
ment programs (4) inviting people from other fields—social service, health, 
and local governmental agencies—as well as interested laymen to share 
in educational planning and policy-making (5) encouraging laymen to 
join with teacher committees in curriculum revision studies (6) making 
contacts with the public thru community clubs and organizations to inter- 
pret the educational program (7) active participation on the part of 
supervisors in a wide variety of community projects and activities (8) 
working as an integral part of a coordinating council of social agencies 
and (g) instituting a planned publicity program to interpret the educa- 
tional program to the public. 

Certainly, since situations vary widely, no community would find all 
of these approaches equally effective. Too many public relations programs 
in the past have relied ‘heavily upon campaigns to present accounts of 
school activities to the newspaper-reading public. In contrast to this type 
of one-sided activity, a wholesome trend, easily discernible in the ques- 
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tionnaire responses is toward combined lay and professional study of edu- 
cational and community problems. In addition, the school still retains the 
responsibility of making a coordinated effort to acquaint the general public 
with basic issues facing education today. One obvious and very significant 
role of educational leaders in such programs is that of collecting and 
making available the kinds of necessary data and evidence difficult for 
individuals without professional training in public education to obtain 
or interpret. 

Just what proportion of the supervisor’s time should be spent in helping 
to cement school and community efforts? The answer to this question 
also necessarily varies with each situation. In many systems where super- 
vision staffs are small, concentration on those supervisory functions which 
are of the greatest benefit to the total educational program is essential. 
It is well to remember that improvement of educational methods which 
results in evident gains to boys and girls in the classrooms is a powerful 
force in arousing public support of the schools. One of the newer in- 
structional practices found beneficial in many systems is that of enlarging 
the classroom to include the expanding community. New methods and 
changed instructional approaches are difficult for many teachers to deal 
with, but they are inevitable in a rapidly changing social order. If a major 
duty of supervisors is to help teachers succeed, may it not be that the 
supervisors’ best contribution to the improvement of school and com- 
munity relationships is that of counselor, guide, consultant, resource per- 
son, and friend to the classroom teachers under their supervision? 


Conferences Play a Major Role 


Group and individual conferences are also valued highly by question- 
naire respondents. Much emphasis is placed on the opportunity the in- 
dividual conference affords the supervisor for gaining a real understanding 
of each teacher and her problems. Most of the principals and many super- 
visors believe that a conference following each classroom observation is 
almost an essential. But there is a growing trend toward another type of 
conference, that arranged at the teacher’s request to deal with a problem 
proposed by her. Several respondents emphasized the i importance of super- 
visors’ learning to “know each teacher as a person.” Well- -planned individ- 
ual conferences provide an opportunity for this. One warning is voiced, 
however. As one response put it, “Have more individual conferences— 
but short ones.” Just what the length of the individual conference should 
be and what should be the number of items covered at any one time will 
vary with individuals and situations, of course, but careful consideration 
should be given to determining what specific conference technics are most 
effective. Might it not be wise for supervisors to consider carefully the fine 
balance between the professional and the personal which is necessary if con- 
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ferences are to help supervisors and teachers know each other as people? 
Is it not necessary also that the type of conference held and the balance 
maintained between personal and professional emphases be considered 
relative to the individual personalities of the supervisors and teachers 
involved? 

Principals, supervisors, and teachers all place group conferences higher 
on the scale than individual conferences. In a study involving eight New 
York schools, group conferences were cited as very helpful by almost 
three-fourths of the two hundred teachers consulted. May it not be that 
one reason for the appeal the group conference has for teachers is that 
it gives them opportunity to learn about new theories, methods, and 
technics without undergoing the embarrassment of revealing ignorance of 
them in a classroom observation or an individual conference? And may 
we also conclude that teachers recognize the truism that “two heads are 
better than one.” 


Local Workshops Deal in Concrete Problems 


Teacher workshops, or workshops in which the total educational staff 
of a school or system participates, are rated third in importance by super- 
visors. The workshop conducted in a local area for local teachers is given 
preference over that conducted on a college or university campus, altho 
both types are considered valuable. Typical supervisory functions in rela- 
tion to any workshop situation include defining the purposes of the work- 
shop, planning a thoroly coordinated program of activities, seeing that an 
adequate supply of pertinent and worthwhile materials are available, 
channeling teachers into activities best suited to their tastes and capabilities, 
evaluating results, and keeping accurate records to use in planning, sub- 
sequent workshop experiences. Workshops have little value unless they 
result in tangible evidences of changed teacher behavior. This can only 
occur when careful planning has been done and when a sincere effort has 
been made to meet those problems which seem most pressing to each 
participant. The role of the supervisor is seen here, not as an instructor, 
but as a coordinator, consultant, and guide. 


Practices of Promise Are Many and Varied 


One to 22 percent of questionnaire respondents listed other practices as 
being of significant value. They follow in order of the importance as- 
signed them: (1) in-service training programs (2) classroom visitations 
(3) curriculum development programs (4) the supervisor as a resource 
person (5) advanced study and research (6) helping school staffs to estab- 


1 Antell, Henry, “Teachers Appraise Supervision.” Journal of Educational Research 38:606-11: 
April 1945. 
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lish and implement educational goals (7) raising professional standards 
(8) building teacher morale (9) demonstration lessons (10) coordination 
of supervisory services and (11) “selling” supervision to teachers and 
administrators. Principals seem to be more aware than supervisors of 
the importance of raising professional standards, of establishing satisfactory 
human relationships, and of supervisors’ assuming responsibility for making 
teachers and administrators aware of the fact that supervision can be 
valuable. Supervisors, in evaluating themselves, might do well to examine 
the more objective point of view of principals toward supervision services. 


How Has a Nationat ORGANIZATION HELPED To CHART 
THE Roap AHEAD? 


Organized on a nationwide basis, with its roots in local communities, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, is engaged in a variety of 
activities. Any discussion of these activities and ways of working has little 
meaning without an understanding of the principles by which the group 
operates. For it is only as the activities which the Association supports 
serve as means of promoting better educational experiences for children 
and youth that they can be justified. The Association at present operates 
on the following platform: 

We believe that modern schools can do their jobs ONLY IF... 

—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 

is all about. 

—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and 

what isn’t. 

—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 

—youngsters have a chance to think and talk eines our social structure 

and decide how it may be improved. 

—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls 

need individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 

—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 

significance for the youngsters. 

—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 

gether for better education. 

—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to im- 

prove our schools. 

—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 

light of tested ways of working. 

—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 

need to learn and how it can be taught. 

—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 

schools. 
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Since the important function of the Association is to stimulate better 
supervisory practices in the interest of developing better schools, it is im- 
portant to consider how it implements the realization of its program. 
Strong working committees, a regional organization, and a program of 
publications are among the most promising means thru which the or- 
ganization works. Basic to all activities is the conviction that efforts of 
regional and national character are of significance only as they emanate 
from and affect the quality of educational opportunity in local situations. 


Committees Work in Significant Areas 
As some of the major problems confronting supervisors were isolated, 
group action was seen as an ideal means of attacking them. In order to 
facilitate action, several committees were organized. This committee work 
on which the Association relies heavily is essentially group action. Basic 
principles of group action to which committees subscribe are very similar 
to those stated in a recent publication: 


The first principle that stands forth is that the goal of the group should 
be action.... 

The second principle, related to the first, is that the membership of a 
working group should consist of those who have a common function and 
are ars in a position to test in action conclusions that may be 
reached. . 

Third is : the principle that common purposes—the elements that serve to 
tie individuals together—should be constantly borne in mind. . 

This leads to the statement of a fourth principle——namely that group 
coordination of smaller group activities is essential, that it is critically im- 
portant that there should exist what is often called a central planning com- 
mittee. . 

One of the temptations from which every group suffers is that of im- 
posing its collective—often bare—majority will too readily upon the in- 
dividual. The fifth principle may consequently be stated that there should 
be a constant effort to discover and release the powers of all individual 
persons... 

A sixth principle is that in group planning and action rational methods 
should be meticulously followed. . . 

This brings us to a seventh principle, namely that a dynamic attitude 
should be developed.... 


In-Service Education Merits Attention 


Since 1943 a study on in-service teacher education has been going for- 
ward which involves supervisors and teachers in various parts of the 
nation. The core committee of this study has stated that its purposes are: 
(a) to stimulate more effective supervisor-teacher effort on the solution 
of problems that are faced by individual teachers and (b) to serve as a 
clearinghouse for reports from supervisors and teachers as to effective 
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ways of overcoming obstacles. The field committee members were chosen 
from those with supervisory responsibilities in education and were rep- 
resentative of all sections of the country as well as of rural areas, villages, 
and small and large cities. Each supervisor selected as a field committee 
member was asked to cooperate with two or three: teachers of his local 
staff in working on problems of the teachers’ own choosing. The teachers 
were asked by the supervisor to keep informal records such as diaries, 
log books, and anecdotal recordings. The supervisor’s report was kept 
independently, and both reports were sent to the core committee. Begin- 
ning in September 1944, it was anticipated that a two-year period would 
be the minimum time for a supervisor and his teachers to work together 
before recognizable evidence of the effectiveness of procedures would be 
available. The committee reports its progress and findings from time to 
time thru conferences and Association publications. 


A Study of Basic Education Gets Under Way 


Another leadership activity of the Association is the sponsorship of a 
study of basic education in secondary schools. After a plan for the study 
was outlined, a proposal for implementing the study drawn up by the 
Northwest Society was approved with the following suggestions: 


1. That a certain portion of the school program should be set aside in 
each school taking part in the study for the consideration of common in- 
terests, needs, and concerns of young people. 

2. That it is not essential whether we talk of core curriculum, genera) 
education, basic education, or some other term. Such a study will stand or 
fall upon the types and varieties of experiences children will have. 

3. That changes in the nature of basic education should be dependent 
upon two factors: 

a. Growth in our understanding of the problems that face us 
b. Changes in the nature of society itself. 

4. That groups in proximity to field committee members should be en- 
couraged to develop similar studies. 

5. That administrators should be encouraged to bring teachers into the 
planning of the experiment and should realize that school time is essential 
for such planning. 

6. That within a building the problems should be attacked on a whole- 
school basis. Programs go forward only as total faculty will sanction. 

7. That thru pupil-teacher planning in setting up objectives, providing 
for classroom experiences, and evaluating growth comes opportunity for 
optimum development (curriculum planned by both). 


In 1945 it was recommended by the chairman of the core committee that 
this study, which has far-reaching implications for the improvement of 
education provided for youth, be broadened to include a twelve-year 
range of school experiences. Proceedings and findings of this undertaking 
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are being made available thru the publications of the various school sys- 
tems participating as well as thru the Association. Preliminary progress 
reports which merit careful consideration have already appeared in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 


Beginning Supervisors Get Help in Local Situations 


Florida, Tennessee, and Virginia report that supervision practices in 
those states have already been influenced by a third Association project 
which embodies the principles of group action. In each state a small group 
of beginning supervisors had, as a special consultant, a field worker of the 
state department of education. Ideas were exchanged and resources pooled 
thru group meetings with supervisors who served in nearby school sys- 
tems. Utilizing the findings of this study in one state, a handbook for 
supervisors on Ways of Working as a Supervisor in Florida has developed. 
In this instance we have evidence of activities of nationwide scope and 
backing resulting, not in a conventional printed report, but in action at 
a local level. 


Committees Deal with Many Problems 


Other Association groups are studying additional problems with super- 
visory implications. Extended school services for children of school age, 
interpreting children thru lay periodicals, recruitment of teachers, a 
city and its children, and a ten year study of teacher development are 
among the other problems receiving attention. In most instances a national 
core committee makes the initial proposal, assumes coordinating respon- 
sibility, provides leadership and stimulation during the undertaking, and 
directs its attention to a variety of activities on local levels. 


Publications Provide Channels for Working 


The Association employs several channels thru which information is 
disseminated to supervisor-leaders at regular intervals. Other publications 
are developed as a result of particular research and of committee work of 
the type discussed in the preceding paragraphs. A publications committee 
directs its attention to regular evaluation of all publications with a view 
toward continual improvement. Regular publications by the Association 
are the annual yearbooks and Educational Leadership, the Association 
journal. Building America, a publication designed for pupil use, is spon- 
sored by the Association. Pamphlet publications available from the As- 
sociation include consideration of films interpreting children and youth; 
discipline for children in today’s world; education in the armed forces; 
publications in elementary education; and evaluation of recent city, state. 
and county curriculum bulletins. 
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Regional Activity Is Facilitated Thru Organization 


Another means of disseminating findings of significance to the supervisor- 
leader and of stimulating additional study of supervisory problem is thru 
the Association’s Committee of Twelve. This committee was organized 
to include all forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 

Most of the regions have engaged in some phase of planning, and several 
have held successful regional conferences and undertaken activities pro- 
posed by the department. In instances in which objectives and outcomes 
of the regional group are similar to those of a state department of educa- 
tion working thru its legal representatives, close cooperation is desirable. 

Thru the activities stimulated by the regional organization, the national 
association is further enabled to move toward a “grass-roots approach”’ to 
supervisory problems. What publications are unable to do, first-hand 
contacts often accomplish. Thus supervision purposes conceived on a 
nationwide scale and ways of working to attain these purposes achieve 
dynamics as regions, states, and local school systems identify their own 
problems and attack them at the source. The functions and promising ways 
of working discussed from this national viewpoint correlate closely with 
those reported by local school systems. This is not surprising since the 
Association “is the man in the local school system.’ 


Wuat New Ways or WorkINnG Do REGIONAL ProGRAMS REVEAL? 


A trend which is increasing in popularity, and which indicates great 
promise in the studies submitted, is the cooperative action of a group of 
states in working on a problem which has elements of concern for several 
states. A number of educational groups have been experimenting with a 
variety of approaches based on the regional concept. 


What’s Tried with Youth Has Possibilities for Teachers 


Based on the premise that there probably has never been a time when 
the need for effective leadership of teachers in service was greater, a sub- 
committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was appointed to study the problem of educating teachers in 
service. In initiating its work this committee made an investigation of 
the technics commonly employed in education in our secondary schools 
and noted that they were not those listed as most promising in surveys. 
Its next step is one that should have suggestion for educators concerned 
with in-service training thruout the country. Teachers in the selected 
schools were asked to record in anecdotal form the procedures they con- 
sidered of greatest promise for educating teachers in sérvice. They were 
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requested to make their judgments in the light of the results in their re- 
spective schools. The following technics were most frequently men- 
tioned: * 


1. Having teachers organize themselves into committees to study prob- 
lems 

2. Having teachers, rather than the principal or department heads, plan 
faculty meetings 

3. Providing an adequate professional library in a room used exclusively 
by teachers and fitted as a comfortable, home-like, browsing room 

4. Having teacher panels discuss recent articles in periodical literature 

5. Giving special financial awards for participation in cooperative at- 
tacks upon school problems 

6. Encouraging an evaluation of the school by use of such devices as 
the application of the criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 

7. Organizing a well-planned, cooperative attack on problems of curric- 
ulum development 

8. Holding forums where teachers, pupils, parents, and board members 
could discuss their common problems 

9. Attending summer schools, more particularly summer workshops 

10. Visiting other teachers. 

These data appear to indicate that frequent use of cooperative techniques 
seems to be the better procedure to remove the obstacle known as “poor 
professional attitude of teachers”; to increase the attention paid to re- 
search, educational literature, and a study of the learning process; to in- 
crease the attention paid to study of the local community; to encourage 
experimentation; and to promote activity in the area of curriculum de- 
velopment. 


Technics which are supervisory and inspectorial and which originate 
with administrators and supervisors and which are individualistic rather 
than cooperative in character are considered of doubtful value, but they 
are most frequently used. Techuics which involve teacher participation 
in planning and policy making, which involve teacher participation in all 
phases ,of the program of in-service education, which encourage teacher 
initiation of action as well as planning are considered most valuable, but 
these technics are the least used. 


Do not the ten procedures or technics most frequently listed by the 
teachers in this study give directives to all personnel charged with super- 
visory responsibilities? “Progress reports of this subcommittee on in-service 
training of teachers merit careful study by secondary administrators, de- 
partment heads, coordinators, and supervisors. Weber concludes that, 


2 Weber, C. A., “A Summary of the Findings of the Sub-Committee on In-Service Education 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools,” Journal of Educational 
Research 36:694-706; May 1943. 
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“apparently, the task confronting the educator is to cast aside the fetters 
of traditional devices and let the teachers share in planning, policy making, 
procedures, and evaluation.” 


Cooperative School Experimentation Employs Regional Ways 
of Working 

A unique feature of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for School 
Experimentation is that it includes school systems in various parts of the 
United States. It has features in common with regional programs in that 
group planning by representatives from all school systems is an important 
part of the experimentation. During the summer of 1945 a central work- 
shop was held at Teachers College, Columbia University, to provide op- 
portunity for collaboration between the Institute staff and representatives 
of the associated schools. Teachers, administrators, supervisors, and con- 
sultants shared in the planning and worked cooperatively on the problems 
of concern to their respective school systems, or to the total group. 

The schools included in the study became associated thru invitation by 
the Institute staff. Representatives from this staff visited the various schools 
in a system “to discover the common problems in which several might 
collaborate, and the problems which would provide individual schools or 
school systems with projects peculiar to their local conditions.”* When 
need for a service is indicated, special consultants from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and other institutions are called in to work in the 
local situation. 

Progress reports of this cooperative school experimentation will be made 
available thru the Bureau of Publications at Teachers College. Procedures 
and practices should have great value to elementary- and secondary-school 
supervisors. As a way of planning, this study should offer suggestions to 
institutions of higher education. 


The South Pioneers in Regional Study 


A study which provides elementary-school supervisors withean oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the services they are rendering is sponsored by the 
Southern States Work Conference. The states already cooperating in this 
study are Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Objectives of the study are: (1) compilation of points of view regarding 
the purposes and functions of the elementary school in a community, 
(2) gathering and use of factual data, currently available, that serve to help 
interpret the elementary-school situation in the respective states, (3) initiat- 
ing programs of action that will cause teachers, school leaders, and lay 


8 Ibid. 
* Harap, Henry, editor. “Front Lines in Education,” Educational Leadership 2:175-78; Janu- 
ary 1945. 
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citizens to evaluate critically present conditions and practices in elemen- 
tary schools and communities and to evolve plans that will result in a more 
effective education, (4) preparation of case studies of school and com- 
munity activities that reflect varying qualities of work and give insight 
into local conditions. 

The conference believes that the rehabilitation of the South depends on 
the development of an effective educational program, particularly in the 
elementary school. “For, it is here and here only that all the children of 
all of the people can be reached, and it is here that children are most 
amenable to change.”® 


In this work conference, supervisors of counties, states, and cities are co- 
operating with other leaders on a steering committee whose responsibility 
is the direction and coordination of the work of the total group. State 
committees will: ® 


. . . (1) provide for the gathering of factual materials, (2) give guidance 
to local groups in the collection of data relating to classroom practices, 
community participation, and statistical information, which may be used 
at the 1946 work conference, (3) contribute to the 1946 conference point 
of view as to purposes and functions of the elementary schools in the 
community. 


It is obvious that there is an absence of complacency with “what is” 
when key educators, including the supervisor-leader, recognize the neces- 
sity for critically evaluating their functions in the interest of developing 
better programs of education. Previously untapped resources are utilized 
to achieve desired goals. 

Values determine supervisory practices in programs such as these three 
of regional nature. Commenting on the soundness of employing coopera- 
tive group work as a means of developing a fine instructional program, 
Corey states that in working with teachers: * 


A... method .. . that contributes to a sense of well being and security 
and results . .. in much more rapid and more permanent progress involves 
concentrating upon those things that the teacher already does well and of 
which she is proud and then helping her realize that in the degree that all 
of the teaching practices are consistent with her best ones she is profes- 
sionally superior. 


The principal or superintendent or supervisor who insists upon function- 
ing as a ‘leader’ rather than a ‘director’ recognizes the importance of having 
those with whom he works secure and adventuresome and familiar with and 
responsible for the entire educational program. He recognizes that the 


5 Spotlight. “South to Study, Elementary Education,” School Executive 64:32; August 1945. 

6 [bid. 

7 Corey, Stephen M. “The Importance of People—Teachers ARE People,” Educational 
Leadership 1:491-93; May 1944. 
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sum total of the ideas of all of the teachers as they think about education 
is a more impressive and fruitful aggregate than the sum total of the ideas 
of a few administrators. 

Such a leader’s chief concern is in improving the schools. He cares very 
little for a reputation as the fellow who has all of the inspiration and is 
aggressive in putting them into practice. Because this latter role, however, 
is the one most people think a successful school administrator or supervisor 
must play, the leader will find the going rough. He will be tempted again 
and again to tell people what to do because the alternative takes time and 
requires patience. 


Altogether apart from any sentimental notions about democracy, the 
chief difficulty when teachers are told what to do is that the directions 
cannot ever be sufficiently explicit because teaching by its very nature 
requires much individual initiative and resourcefulness. A second difficulty 
is that the followers of directions are chronically unable to accept personal 
responsibility for the success of the activity. A thied difficulty is that people 
who are constantly following administrative directives lose something as 
persons. They tend like cogs in a machine or automatons on an assembly 
line—to become things rather than people. 


How Are STATES WEIGHING THE VALUES OF PRESENT PROGRAMS? 


Today many states are engaged in evaluating education programs from 
kindergarten thru the senior high school or in studying critically educa- 
tional provisions at specific levels. Institutions of higher learning are 
evaluating the provision they are making for preservice and in-service 
training of supervisors and teachers. The trend toward more carefully 
planned cooperation between the latter institutions and public-school 
systems is a significant one. Long-term planning is an important feature 
of many state programs. Their accounts show that in a number of in- 
stances efforts toward improvement of instruction affect supervision 
directly. 


A Findings Committee Goes to Work in North Carolina 


Supervisors in North Carolina, thru the state meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development, expressed a desire to 
know what kind of instructional leadership city and courity administra- 
tors preferred. They selected a findings committee to confer with the 
administrators in this matter for two reasons: § 


That members of the Department of Supervisors and Curriculum might 
have additional bases for evaluating their present procedures. 

A selected list of types of service that superintendents would desire 
could be valuable information for future supervisory groups. 


8 North Carolina Education Association, Report of Findings Committee of the N.C.E.A., 
Supervisors’ Department, Raleigh: State Department of Public Instruction, April 1944. (Mimeo.) 
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One hundred and twenty-four administrators representing seventy-four 
counties and fifty cities replied to the questionnaire. It is with the findings 
on the first question that the yearbook committee has particular con- 
cern. Administrators were asked, “Will you list the types of service that 
you would want in your administrative unit from an instructional leader, 
provided you had that service?” The twelve items most frequently listed 
are reported by the findings committee without interpretation. 


1. Supervision or improvement of instruction: 18 
a. Constructive professional and ethical supervision of class- 
room activities 7 
b. Cooperative supervision 40 
2. Aid in selection and use of materials of: 
Instruction 2 
Library 1 
Textbooks 28 
3- To foster in-service growth of teachers 13 
Visiting 1 
Conferences 


7 
Selecting materials 1 
Finding strengths and developing them 2 
Forming classes 3 
Giving advice 2 
Giving encouragement 2 


Planning meetings 3 
4. Selection and building of effective curriculum 19 
5. Coordinating the work of the system 15 
6. Special help with beginning teachers 12 
7. Improved use of tests and testing follow-up 10 
8. Pupil progress 


a. Proper gradation and promotion system thru tests and otherwise 
(1) Special attention to accelerated pupil 


4 

(2) special attention to borderline cases 3 

(3) slow mentality 3 

g. Evaluation in order to improve weak spots 9 

10. Improvement of county teachers’ meetings 7 
11. Someone who can go to the aid of teachers when they feel 

they need help 6 

12. Assist in the best selection and placement of teachers 5 

(discharging ) 2 


Thirty-three other types of services were listed by from one to five 
respondents. “Cooperative supervision” which was listed by forty of the 
administrative units implies some of the same characteristics as “democratic 
leadership in supervision” which was listed first by secondary and elemen- 
tary principals and supervi sors who replied to the yearbook questionnaire. 
The area that this questionnaire covers included 33 counties and 15 city 
administrative units containing 7 one-teacher schools, 49 two- and three- 
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teacher schools, 64 four- to six-teacher schools making a total of 327 
schools and 2862 teachers. 
With a view of indicating possible approaches to state departments, 


other questions asked of these administrative units in North Carolina 
follow: ® 


Titles of helper 


. Do you object to the name “supervisor” ? 
. Would you like one of the following names better? 








a. Director of instruction d. Helping teacher 
b. Director of curriculum e. 
c. Supervising teacher f. 


Do you think that you have a person in your administrative unit who 
is now prepared or with some additional training could be well qualified 


for the type of work you desire in your unit or another unit in the 
state desiring this service? 


It is obvious that this step taken in North Carolina is a positive approach 
to establishing mutual understandings concerning desirable supervision 
services. It indicates a realistic facing of the problem and a high profes- 
sonal attitude on the part of the supervisors seeking to improve their work. 
It should result in giving new vitality to supervision. 


California Sées a Need for Better Supervision 


Less attention seems to be given in literature to the evaluation of super- 
vision purposes and procedures on the kindergarten-primary level than on 
any other level of the public-school program. A survey conducted in 1943 
concerning the California situation contributes some items of importance 
to this level of supervision. 

This study designed to ascertain trends in kindergarten-primary super- 
vision was based upon reports from cities or counties with a population 
of five thousand or more and covered the period of time 1930-1943. The 
questionnaire which was used as a basis for the study was sent to 108 
county school superintendents and sixty-two city superintendents. Both 
traditional and modern practices of supervision were included in the check- 
list. The large percentage of responses to questionnaires indicated that ad- 
ministrators were keenly interested in the problem of kindergarten-primary 
supervision. In order to secure more detailed information on some situa- 
tions, conferences were held with supervisors and superintendents. Cur- 
riculum materials were also reviewed. The findings which are particularly 
significant for this report are quoted as follows: 1° 


9 [bid. 
10 Wood, El Doris. A Summary of a Study Made of Kindergarten-Primary Supervision in 
California Public School Systems Covering the Period of 1930-1943. California: (Mimeo.) 
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There appeared to be a trend toward increase in the time definitely 
apportioned by supervisors for classroom visitation in both city and county 
systems. These visits seemed to be more often planned with the teacher 
in recent years. 

According to the data, the use of rating scales for evaluation of teachers’ 
work seemed to be discouraged when used by the supervisor. When used 
by the teacher as a self-checking aid, the rating scales were more ac- 
ceptable. 

Trends seemed to be toward more democratic methods of curriculum 
development with emphasis placed upon democratic attitudes, beliefs, and 
procedures in supervisory services. The tendency appeared to be toward 
more teacher-participation in the development of the curriculum. 

In the judgments of all the superintendents and supervisors reporting, 
the following five activities ranked highest in importance as services ren- 
dered by the supervisor: 

1. Holding individual conferences with the teacher 

2. Visiting classrooms for observation and evaluation 

3. Taking leadership in curriculum development 

4. Demonstrating technics and methods 

5a. Conducting workshops for in-service growth of teachers 

5b. Providing specialized resources upon which teachers may draw for 
meeting their classroom needs. 

The number of teachers’ requests for guidance were found to have 
increased over former years. 

A high percent of all the superintendents and supervisors reporting in- 
dicated that the following activities are now engaged in by supervisors: 

1. Attending professional meetings for their own growth 
. Holding individual conferences with teachers 
. Visiting classroom for observation and evaluation 
. Working with teachers in the classrooms 
. Demonstrating technics and methods 
. Taking leadership in curriculum development 
. Encouraging teacher participation in educational organization 
. Helping in the organization of groups and committees 
. Preparing bulletins for teachers’ use 

10. Providing specialized resources upon which teachers may draw to 
meet the needs of their classroom work. 

The following supervisory activities were given high ranking by super- 
visors, but were not so ranked by superintendents: 

1. Observing how plans carry over 

2. Conducting workshops for in-service growth of teachers 

3. Comparing results of the work of the system in order to aid individual 
schools and thereby benefiting the system as a whole. 


con AM Pw 


oO 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS GROWING OUT OF THE STUDY: 


1. There is need for better understanding of the meaning and function 
of supervision as a coordinating service consisting of the combined and 
related efforts and abilities of all persons engaged in the education of 
children. ; 

2. The personnel in the supervision of the kindergarten-primary grades 
need to be completely certificated in the work of this level in addition to 
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any general elementary or secondary certification which they hold. This 
would help to insure practical training and experience in the field of early 
childhood development, and help to lay a basis for better understanding 
of the needs of the child in his later school years. 

3. A suggestion is offered for more coordination of the creative efforts 
of teachers, which might well be used for a stimulating program for the 
benefit of the entire school system. 

4. Just as faith in human nature and regard for the worth of human 
intelligence and power in cooperative effort is basic to democracy, so is it 
recommended for the foundation for educational organization and super- 
vision. 


An important field for further study in California was opened by these 
findings. What would account for the different evaluation given by 
superintendents and supervisors as to the three most promising wavs of 
working? While cities reported a slight increase in the number of kinder- 
garten-primary supervisors employed, counties reported a slight decrease 
altho their total supervisory staffs had been increased. It would seem that 
not all superintendents have been convinced of the value of supervision 
services on the kindergarten-primary level. That may be due in part to 
the fact that only 10 percent of the supervisors reported that they hold 
kindergarten-primary teaching credentials and are supervising those grades 
under a general elementary credential. Since recent legislative action has 
made kindergartens a part of the public-school system in California, it is 
to be expected that more thoughtful attention will be given to the selection 
of leadership for this educational level. 


Georgia Takes the Lead in Education for Supervisors 


In Georgia, the state department of education, the university, and the 
state teachers colleges are cooperating in sponsoring a program of super- 
visory education. It is the belief of the leaders in this state that teachers 
who wish to become supervisors need a particular kind of training. Thru 
the program in Georgia, there is a close correlation of the preparatory 
period and the first actual supervisory experience. During this time 
they work closely with an experienced supervisor; the period of observa- 
tion and participation varying with individual growth needs. Arrange- 
ments are made for these new supervisors to have contact with the func- 
tioning of social institutions which gives them an understanding of broader 
human values and far-reaching social situations. 

The director of the education of supervisors at the University of Georgia 
reports that these student-supervisors agree that the following com- 
petencies are especially important for success in supervision: 1! 


11 Franseth, Jane. “Educating Supervisors,” School Executive 64:50-51; February 1945. 
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(1) Personal qualities must be attractive. The supervisor must be kind, 
understanding, tactful, pleasant, and socially intelligent. (2) Superior skill 
is important in such areas as: teaching, helping teachers to understand child 
growth and development, helping teachers to understand good principles 
in teaching, working with children and adults cooperatively toward im- 
portant ends, and in the use of such tools as written and oral English. 
(3) Superior knowledge in the fields as the following is important: Cur- 
riculum and methods, sociology as it is related to rural communities, human 
behavior especially as it is related to child growth and development, ele- 
mentary science, arts and crafts, social science with special emphasis on 
present world affairs, and philosophy as it is related to democracy and 
education. 


A Supervisory Program Is Enlarged in Kentucky 


Leaders on both the elementary- and secondary-school levels in Ken- 
tucky are giving direct attention to the improvement of supervision. The 
increased number of emergency teachers being employed in the elementary 
schools in Kentucky led “the state department of education to set up a 
workshop for the specific purpose of training helping teachers who were 
chosen from among the best teachers in the system. As a result of this 
intensive work, the number of supervisors employed increased in 1945-46 
from 20 in the entire state to 78 helping teachers and supervisors in 44 
counties and 12 in 9 large cities. The cooperation of all of the educa- 
tional groups in the state in establishing this well-coordinated plan for 
in-service education offers convincing evidence to other states confronted 
with this same problem. Some of the yearbook questionnaires indicated 
that supervisors found that they could not work effectiv ely with the 
numbers of teachers to which they had been accustomed because teachers 
with emergency credentials composed more than 50 percent of the group 
and required much more of the supervisor’s time. This was particularly 
evident in county systems. Detailed plans and procedures developed in 
Kentucky should comprise a valuable contribution to the literature. 


Curriculum Study in Washington Deals with Supervision 


The statewide program of curriculum study and in-service training in 
Washington has many implications for supervision. Progress reports pro- 
duced by this system should prove of interest to those who have the 
responsibility of employi ing supervisors as well as to supervisors themselves. 
The following excerpts are quoted from an article by the Curriculum 
Director in the State Office of Public Instruction.'” 


The records of American education show that ever since the improve- 
ment of instruction became one of the foremost concerns of the schools 


12 Anderson. Vernon E. “In-Service Education for an Entire State,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education 19:219-23; May 1944. 
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outstanding school systems have provided some organized form of in- 
service training for teachers. These schools have added supervisors and 
directors of instruction and curriculum to their staffs, have conducted 
planned supervisory and curriculum improvement programs with teacher 
participation in planning and execution, have sponsored professional read- 
ing clubs, extension classes, and conferences, have participated in special 
studies and used the service of consultants. Generally, however, the schools 
which have provided special services have been limited in number. 


Among the conclusions the following is particularly pertinent to this 
report.?% 


Schools in which some organized type of supervisory or curriculum pro- 
gram is being conducted receive more benefit from the program than 
where there is no continuous study of local professional problems. 


Since findings of this type have already been reached, it is significant 
for supervisors elsewhere to know what procedures and technics have 
been employed and which of these have proved most fruitful. Anderson 
states that since the program is entirely experimental in nature, the plan 
of operation must be kept flexible. He reports, however, that “most pop- 
ular with teachers and administrators have been the individual school 
conference and visitation plan, whereby the instructors are scheduled to 
work in a school system for a period of from one to several days.” 4 

In these state programs, as well as in twenty others that the yearbook 
committee had an opportunity to review, there seems to be an emphasis 
on helping teachers help themselves. There was evidence of opportunity 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators to plan together. In the 
majority of programs studied consultants from universities or teacher- 
training institutions were members of these groups. Democratic ways of 
working were respected. When leadership of the type indicated in this 
section of the yearbook is assumed by state departments of education, 
county and city school systems within those states are motivated to eval- 
uate and reorient supervision purposes and procedures in the interest of 
improving the instructional program. 


Wuat Ways or Worxinc Are Takinc Ho3p 1N 
County PROGRAMS? 


It is obvious that in instances in which state leaders are alert, the ideas 
conceived by them permeate counties and cities. Educational experimenta- 
tion in local areas in its turn contributes to state programs. Otherwise 
there could be no state program, since the real leadership emanates from 
the local school system. A study of supervisory activities in counties reveals 


18 [bid. 
14 bid. 
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many similarities with those considered desirable on a statewide basis. The 
chief difference lies in the initiatory source of the program. A glance at 
areas of emphases in various counties indicates the part supervision plays 
in preservice and in-service education programs. 


County Program Emphasis 
Montgomery County, Maryland Reorganization of program—in-serv- 
ice training 
Child growth?® 


Sandoval County, New Mexico Rural-school supervision—mainten- 
ance program !? 

Warren County, New Jersey Workshops—good fellowship among 
teachers, supervisors, and parents 18 

Cherokee County, Alabama Cooperation of school people with all 


county agencies 19 
What union between school and com- 
munity involves?° 


Chesterfield County, Virginia The supervisory visit? 

Carroll County, Georgia Community planning?” 

Van Buren County, Michigan Cooperative community enterprise 7% 

Colquitt County, Georgia Evaluation ?4 ; 
Workshops and supervision 5 

Fayette County, Alabama Supervisory program*é 

Vigo County, Indiana Conference program”? 

Los Angeles County, California Cooperation among schools in 
county 8 

Norfolk County, Virginia Utilizing community resources?® 


15 Montgomery County, Maryland, Public Schools. “The Present Crisis—The Technique of 
Planning,” Professional Yearbook. September 1944. (Mimeo.) 

16 Broome, Edwin W. “Planning for Growth,” Childhood Education 21:64-73; October 1944. 

17 Logan, Ruth P. “The Continuance and Maintenance of a Rural School Program for Super- 
vision,” American School Board Journal 110:29-30, 76; April 1945. 

18 Weber, Julia. ““How Workshops Grow,” Educational Leadership 3:10-12; October 1945. 

19 Smith, Estelle S. “The Rural Routes,” Educational Leadership 2:149-51; January 1945. 

20 National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
“The Cherokee County Cooperative Program,” Leadership at Work. Washington, D. C.: the 
Department, 1943. p. 169-76. 

21 Coleman, Elsie. “The Supervisory Visit,” Educational Leadership 2:164-67; January 1945. 

22 West Georgia College. A College and a County. Genola: University System of Georgia, 
August 1942. Vol. IX, No. 4. 

23 Van Buren County Schools. Schools Awake. Paw Paw: the Commissioner, February 1942. 

24 Troyer, Maurice E., and Pace, C. Robert. “Evaluation in an Ongoing Program,” Evaluation 
in Teacher Education. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. p. 283-305. 

25 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. ““A Countywide Study of Community Problems,” 
Teacher Education in Service Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944 
p. 387-435. 

26 National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
“Fayette County Supervisory Program,” Leadership at Work. Washington, D. C.: the Department. 
1943. p. 176-83. 

27 National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
“Vigo County Conference Program,” Leadership at Work. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 
1943. p. 184-86. 

28 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. “An Articulation Study in Los Angeles County,” 
Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944 

. 365-86. 
: ee. M. L. “Out of School Teachers,” Educational Leadership. 1:350-53; March 1944. 
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Among statements submitted, a promising trend was indicated in terms 
of careful planning to coordinate the services of supervisors within a 
county system. In some programs counties and cities are cooperating in 
an examination of their educational plans and in defining the major pur- 
poses of supervision. Geographically close school systems are jointly plan- 
ning curriculum development work. By pooling their finances for this 
purpose, they are able to bring a greater number of resource persons from 
universities and colleges to work with the local educational personnel. 
The majority of county programs studied revealed that ways of working 
were being determined only after values or purposes were established. 
It seems appropriate to close this section with the challenge by Aubrey 
Williams, “What is right for rural schools must wait upon an educational 
leadership which places the welfare of the people above organizational 
and jurisdictional prerogative.” ° 


How Do Cirtes SUPERVISE? 


A great deal of specific information concerning the work of the super- 
visor-leader in city school systems is available in recent literature. Only 
one of the programs will be cited, while reference to the literature will 
be made in a limited number of instances. 


New York Teachers Appraise Supervision 

The research on supervision which was done by Henry Antell has 
already been referred to in this yearbook. It is significant to supervisors 
for two major reasons. In the first place it represents a type of investiga- 
tion that could be employed to advantage in other city school systems; 
in the second place it reveals how teachers regard the supervision practices 
used in a particular city. Relative to the latter point certain trends are 
noted.*! 


In analyzing the teacher appraisal of these practices it is well to list in 
order of preference, those which at least 50 percent of the teachers find 
very helpful. They follow: 

1. Availability of professional library in school—86°, 

2. The supervisor acts as a consultant or technical adviser—81%, 

. Demonstration lessons—74% 

. Grade conferences to discuss common problems—73% 

. Visiting an outstanding school—73%/, 

. Participation in the formulation of school policies—70%, 
. Individual conference with supervisor—67°%, 

. Intervisitation—67°/, 

9. An after-school conference at which there is open discussion of a 
topic of vital interest to the group—65%, 


on AM Sw 


88 Williams, Aubrey. “Rural Education, Does it Adequately Meet the Needs of Rural Youth 
and Rural Communities,” Progressive Education 22:30-33; January 1945. 

31 Antell, Henry. “Teachers Appraise Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research 38:606- 
11; April 1945. 
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10. In-service courses or workshops—63% 

11. Participation in course-of-study making—56%/, 

12. Teachers’ interest committee in the school—5 1°, 

It is noteworthy that in all the first ten items except number six, the 
teachers are chiefly interested in having made available to them resources 
materials for their own improvement. Thus they find very helpful a 
professional library, a supervisor who thinks of his job as one of advice 
and consultation, other teachers who may demonstrate some commendable 
teacher abilities, a conference of their colleagues where they may discuss 
their probems, visiting a school at which they may observe some out- 
standing technics, an opportunity to confer with the supervisor, inter- 
visitation, a general afternoon discussion session, and courses or workshops. 
In all of these practices the teacher is intent upon discussing her problems 
and in finding possible solutions to them. They are resources she would 
like to use to improve her competence. Apparently, a supervisory practice 


which is of this nature, is very apt to be welcomed by teachers as very 
helpful. 


Other Cities Make Contributions 


Some of the ways of working which were considered most promising 
by questionnaire respondents are evidenced in the supervision practices 
discussed in each of the city educational programs listed here. The year- 
book committee regrets that a comprehensive list could not have been 
given rather than such a highly selective one. 


City Program Emphasis 

Long Beach, California Supervision—secondary °2 

Newton, Massachusetts Planning committee? 

Denver, Colorado Policies council 34 

Parker District, South Carolina Comprehensive program of child 
study 35 

Des Moines, Iowa Planning body in a complex situa- 
tion 36 

Hyde Park, New York Supervising principal 57 

Portland, Oregon Workshops *8 

New York, New York Educational program °° 


82 Klopp, W. J. “Supervision Under War Conditions,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 20:67-68; February 1945. 

83 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. “A Planning Committee That Educated Itself,” 
Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 


P. 34-57 

84 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. “A Policies Council of Varied Undertakings,” 
Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D, C.: American Council on Education, 1944. 
p. 106-24. 

35 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. “The Parker District Prior to 1940,” Teacher 
Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944. p. 151-61. 

86 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. “The Planning Body in a More Complex Sit- 
uation,” Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1944. Pp. 72-91. 

37 Juckett, Edwin A. “Workshop Adventure in Democratic Administration,” American School 
Board Journal. 109:35-37; October 1944. 

38 Anderson, Vernon E., and Long, Walt A. “A School System Builds Its Own Workshop,” 
Educational Leadership 2:209-11; February 1945. 

89 New York Public Schools. All the Children. New York: the Board, 1943. 
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In many instances these programs seem to be an outgrowth of broader 
studies stimulated by county, state, and national enterprises. Teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents have been fired with a zeal to 
promote democratic living im the classrooms of America. Teacher leader- 
ship is being encouraged by supervisors who recognize that teachers are 
people. Altho there is some variation in the thinking expressed by educa- 
tors as to what might be considered the five most promising ways of work- 
ing if supervisors are going to meet their responsibility in public education, 
all of the ways suggested are diametrically opposed to practices handed 
from the top down. As groups work together, a common philosophy 
destined to realize the American Dream may emerge from the individual 
studies now going forward thruout the nation. 


How Has Proressionat LITERATURE ENRICHED THE CONCEPT? 


Since questionnaire responses from supervisors indicated careful study 
of a wide range of professional literature, it seemed significant to canvass 
that source for national trends. Consequently, an extensive survey of 
recent educational literature was made to determine the promising ways 
or working described with greatest frequency.*® Writings by university 
and college presidents and instructors, deans of schools of education, con- 
sultants to outstanding school systems and administrators of city and rural 
schools were included in the material studied. 

In rating practices of promise these educators emphasized the classroom 
observation; next in order were teacher conferences and teacher excur- 
sions. This judgment may appear to be in opposition to the number one 
questionnaire response of supervisors and principals who considered 
democratic leadership the most promising way of working. The apparent 
discrepancy, however, raises a question as to whether or not there may be 
confusion as to what constitutes democratic procedure in supervision. 
Might it not be that the classroom observation is a process thru which 
the supervisor-leader has the responsibility to function democratically? 


Observation Is Essential to Democratic Procedure 


To some students in the field, there is certainly no conflict between 
the demands of supervisors and principals for democratic procedures and 
the opinions found in a study of the literature concerning the value of 
classroom observations.*! 

Observation, in order to be of value, must be carefully planned. The 
purposes for observation should be set up jointly by the teacher and the 


40 Taken from a study made and reported for this yearbook by Esther Cahill, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 1945. 

41 The sections on observation and conferences are taken from beliefs expressed by Florence 
Stratemeyer, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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supervisor. This joint planning may be done either on a person-to-person 
basis or thru written communications. The supervisor needs to have a 
memorandum of the ways in which the teacher feels that he can be of 
most help. If the purpose of the observation is agreed upon, and the date 
of the visit is announced, a wholesome learning situation of mutual benefit 
should result. Unless the supervisor is informed of the problems with 
which he is to be confronted in advance of his visit, it cannot be assumed 
that he will be in a position to render the most effective service. It is his 
responsibility to know a wide variety of materials, but he cannot have 
these materials at hand unless he has had opportunity to prepare for a 
specific request. When the supervisor knows of the definite problems 
faced by the individual teacher and principal he is enabled to bring to 
these people a variety of means of attacking the problems. Consecutive 
visitation must be provided for, when needed. 

The thesis of this position is that the supervisor exercises democratic 
leadership in the manner in which he conducts the classroom observation. 
The two cannot be separated. The supervisor cannot exert democratic 
leadership except in attacking a problem with which a teacher has concern. 
It is recognized that the problems of teachers vary according to the areas 
in which they work and the individuals with w hom they are concerned. 
It is essential for supervisors to know something of the individual child 
in the classroom and of the environment in which he lives and works. 
The principal and the teacher know these problems because their lives 
are centered in the community with the children. Teachers will be helped 
more effectively if thev provide the supervisor with a basic understanding 
of their local problems in order that he may plan specifically for a definite 
situation. 


Conferences Center in the Individual or the Group 


As a promising way of working, conferences have been given a rank- 
ing of significance by each of the groups consulted. In the questionnaire 
responses, principals and supervisors rated group conferences second in 
importance. Individual conferences were given third place by the prin- 
cipals and fifth place by the supervisors. In a survey made in New York, 
three-fourths of the teachers questioned rated group conferences as being 
very helpful.*? In the study of professional literature, individual and group 
conferences were not separated. Conferencing as a way of working re- 
ceived second highest rating in this study. In this connection, it is pertinent 
to inquire whether there is any significant difference in the technic utilized 
in conducting a group or an individual conference? Since conferencing is 


42 Antell, Henry. “Teachers Appraise Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research 38:606- 
11; April 1945. 
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a way of working popularly employed by educators, it is important to 
consider ways of ensuring its effectiveness. 

There are numerous types of conferences necessary for a variety of 
purposes. All of them, however, have certain basic characteristics in com- 
mon. A conference may be of two people, of three people, or of a small 
group of people having a common interest. Good conferencing implies 
that each person is thinking for himself. A conference that is one-sided is 
no more satisfying than a teacher-pupil situation that is one-sided. Dis- 
cussions should be directed toward the matter at hand and the leader 
should not permit the time to be monopolized by one or two vocal in- 
dividuals. Interaction is essential, and general issues should be embodied 
in concrete cases. As the conference proceeds the supervisor should know 
at what intervals to summarize the thinking. As a result of discussion, 
generalizations should be formulated and basic understandings should 
emerge. The conclusions reached at the end of the period should be clear 
cut and the proposals for next steps should be reviewed. 

Individual conferences for the purpose of evaluating teaching are a must, 
since an observation is of no value unless its conclusions are shared with the 
people who are vitally concerned. With conferences as with observations, 
common purposes should be understood by all persons. The person who 
asks for the conference, whether he is a teacher, a principal, or a supervisor 
is the one who should make the purpose known. If it is to be a teaching- 
learning situation, careful preparation is essential. Each person involved 
must prepare for a teaching-learning situation; likewise all persons con- 
cerned must prepare for a conference. On the whole spontaneous com- 
bustion conferences are of doubtful value. 

A carefully-planned, well-thought-thru, fifteen-minute conference per- 
mits supervisors to plan time for each teacher observed. This time factor 
is particularly significant in rural areas where distances between schools 
are great. Whenever possible, conferences should be held in the class- 
rooms where the records of the children are kept or in the library or 
laboratory where materials are readily available for reference by the 
supervisor. Supervisors should help teachers evaluate experiences in terms 
of principles. A teacher should not go away with a pattern but with some 
basic principle that will help her to meet not only the immediate problem 
but also others with which she may be confronted. The basic technics in 
conducting a good conference are the same whether it is a conference 
involving just the teacher and the supervisor or several people working 
on a common problem. 

The following statement summarizes thinking expressed concerning 
group conferences in a preponderance of the professional literature 
studied.** 


483 Davis, Robert A. “The Learning Conference: The Blending of Research with Teaching 
Experience.” Journal of Educational Research 37:146-49; October 1943. 
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The conference is not a substitute for classroom visitation and individual 
conferences. Nor is it a substitute for systematic training in teacher-training 
institutions. Neither can the consultants, regardless of the breadth of their 
training and interest, advise with respect to all problems suggested by 
teachers. Then, too, to make provision for the varied needs and interests 
of all groups would require more consultants than are generally avail- 
able... . 


Systematic criteria have not as yet been formulated for evaluating the 
results of the conference as judged by modification in teaching practice. 
The conference, at its best, may assist in bringing the teacher’s professional 
knowledge up to date and affecting some change in his attitude. Its real 
contribution must be judged by the extent to which it has the effect of im- 
proving the quality of his teaching. The use of question forms devised to 
elicit voluntary expressions of opinion indicate that teachers welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with their colleagues and consultants their teaching 
and learning problems; they seem to be stimulated to advance professional 
study, and in some instances they try out improved technics in their own 
classrooms. 


Teachers Go On Excursions 


Teacher excursions were cited as a third promising way of working in. 
the study of educational literature. Questionnaire respondents included 
this item in their listing but did not give it as high a ranking as was 
revealed in the literature. In the New York study 63 percent of the teachers 
stated that in-service training was valuable.** It is deduced that teacher 
excursions were considered as one means of providing such training. 

In the following quotation, an elementary-school principal points up 
the significance of knowing the community.“ 


A study of the community has educative possibilities, because it con- 
cerns all age levels; it concerns all groups; it offers a challenge to unsolved 
civic, economic, social, and political problems; it provides leadershiv de- 
velopment; it makes school-community relationships more effective; it 
enables teachers to select experiences which will interpret life to the stu- 
dents and lead to richer and more significant future experiences; it utilizes 
nonhuman resources which are at hand—topography, soil, climate; it pro- 
vides opportunities for first-hand experiences with human resources. 


In educational planning, it is imperative that the teacher be concerned 
with the interaction between the whole child and his total environment. 
Since we “learn what we live,” no short cut can be offered the teacher 
which will ensure her an understanding of the community in which she 
works. Just as teachers have found that the excursion is one of the most 


44 Antell, Henry. “Teachers Appraise Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research 38:606- 
11; April 1945. 

45 Poulsen, Esther R. A Guide for Utilizing Community Resources in Santa Barbara County 
Schools. Stanford University, California: Leland Stanford Junior University, 1940. 139p. 
(Master’s thesis.) 
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dynamic means of presenting concepts to children, educators reporting in 
the literature feel that the teacher excursion is a vital factor in providing 
in-service training for teachers. 

An excursion should be carefully planned and its purposes should be 
such that the teachers are eager for the experience. It should be planned 
as an enriching experience for the participants and should emphasize the 
possibilities for educative experiences to be had in a particular community 
as well as in adjoining communities. A committee composed of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors may select the types of excursions that will be 
most meaningful for them. The delegated member of such a committee 
will need to plan the details involved in taking a given excursion, contact 
the industrial or other leaders affected and make final arrangements. 

Some school systems have provided means thru which each teacher plans 
to participate in an excursion. A bulletin explains the educational purposes 
and affords information concerning the industry or institution to be 
visited. Teachers have reported chet they had been helped in developing 
their own understandings by having such material for ready reference 
while taking the excursion. The inclusion of diagrams or charts was highly 

‘commended. A carefully planned but informal discussion following the 
excursion promotes an exchange of experiences and impressions and serves 
to clarify concepts. Rural supervisors reporting on the questionnaire 
stated that they have sometimes followed the excursion with another 
bulletin highlighting the observations or findings. This practice provides 
teachers with a valid source of material about the area in which they work. 

Rural supervisors in a county in Maryland have developed an excellent 
bulletin for teacher use on the technics for planning, conducting, and 
evaluating an excursion.** They have also included specific suggestions for 
follow-up teaching in relation to pupil excursions. 


Workshop Technics Need Examination 


Present professional literature is replete with accounts of workshops 
carried on in local and state situations, on college campuses or within the 
confines of an individual community. It is appropriate in this respect to 
direct attention to recent and objective evaluation of the present trends 
apparent in the use of workshops.* 


The real promise of school system workshops is in the field of group 
thinking and joint planning . . . these programs promote looking at the 
situation as a whole, seeing the implications and ramifications of individual 


46 Cheezum, Mary L. Handbook for Audio-Visual Aids. 1945. (Unpublished.) 
47 Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, Leslie C. Teacher Education in Service. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. p. 238-40. 
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efforts; they foster the exchange of ideas unhampered by considerations of 
rank and position; they cultivate thinking on such topics as understanding 
children in their complex growth, using the resources of the community, 
discovering the importance of creative self-expression, and seeing human 
nature in larger perspective; and they bring numbers of people together 
to work on different aspects of what comes increasingly to be seen as one 
shared task. It is because workshops have served so effectively in this way 
hitherto that we are alarmed about the tendencies revealed in the at- 
tendance records. A further development that gives us pause is the reduc- 
tion that appears to be taking place all the time in the number of people 
who share in making the preliminary plans. The amount of time spent in 
orienting the workshop staff has also been greatly shortened from summer 
to summer, in certain cities. Various shortcomings are appearing in or- 
ganizational matters such as methods of recruiting persons to attend and 
cultivating the interest of potential leaders. Progress has been made, on 
the other hand, in finding ways of improving the reports and diversifying 
the program. But materials that have been prepared by workshop sections 
have not always been used to advantage afterwards, and time pressures 
have been allowed to take their toll of follow-up procedures. 


. .. joint thinking cannot come into full flower at a workshop and then 
be ignored in the daily life of the school system. This despite the undis- 
puted fact that a higher standard of performance can be, and often is, 
attained at a workshop than the regular routine of the school year allows. 
But unless the creative planning that lies at the heart of workshop activity 
has its counterpart in the association of principals and classroom teachers 
in individual schools, in the deliberations of committees and working 
groups, in the administrative councils, in classrooms, between teachers and 
pupils, and ultimately in the joint enterprise of educators and citizens, 
there is scant hope that the program will survive. The alternatives seem to 
us to be as follows: either group thinking on a creative level will become 
increasingly characteristic of our school systems in all their functioning, 
or the summer workshop will pass from the scene and be remembered 
simply as another of those promising developments that went awry because 
of the tendency to preserve the shell and ignore the essence of the move- 
ment. 


. . . the public schools of America must face the problem of how they 
are to inaugurate changes in their procedures and curricular practice. No 
informed person will claim that our schools can remain static. Much of 
the impending change will be socially induced and classroom teachers, 
principals, supervisors are likely to be vitally affected—for that matter, so 
are superintendents and officers of the general staff. School systems have 
it within their power to plan for what is ahead in considerable measure, 
and may both guide some of its direction and help individuals to work 
much of it in their stride. The value of summer workshops in a continuous 
program with such ends in mind should be clear from what we have been 
saying; they are instruments to be used for two closely related purposes— 
preparation for change and security while breaking with tradition. If they 
are not used properly for such purposes, the tithe will soon come when 
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Workshop activities in local school systems might well be evaluated by 
the criteria in this quotation. Is there widespread evidence of too many 
short cuts being taken in organizational matters? As has been said earlier 
in this chapter, purposes must determine effective ways of working. If 
the workshop has become a shell, may it not be because the way of work- 
ing has been determined before the purposes were clear? When the 
process becomes the item of first consideration any practice which seemed 
to have promise will lose its dynamics. 


Literature Points to New Kinds of Leadership 


Professional literature deals not only in present practices but also in- 
dicates the leadership role ahead for supervisors. The premise on which 
one recent article stands is that a major public-school responsibility lies 
in the field of adult education. That this level of education should be a part 
of the total educational program is the argument advanced.*® Selection 
and training of supervisory personnel for this work is certainly an area of 
important consideration for all school systems. 

Another individual asks that leadership be developed in actual cur- 
riculum planning. She states that teachers should be helped to analyze and 
interpret the behavior of youngsters, and that methods cannot be treated 
apart from what they are supposed to accomplish. Supervisors already em- 
ployed have had too little training in curriculum construction and in 
studying children. They need to learn how to think thru and plan around 
curriculum problems in order to avoid promoting a specific curriculum 
organization for any and all problems and with any and all groups. They 
also need to develop insight into the curriculum as a whole because their 
training as supervisors in given fields often make them uncongenial to 
seeing values in other areas and they promote their own fields to the 
decvieniéeir of the whole program. This is particularly apt to happen in 
the secondary school. 

One state department of education reports that for a period of years they 
have held an annual summer conference for the training of supervisors in 
service. In this particular instance the state department cooperates with 
one of the state universities in providing this specific training. The state 
elementary supervisor assumes leadership responsibility for the organiza- 
tional planning, and during the work sessions she evaluates the supervisor- 
teacher conference for the benefit of the entire group. Many of the needs 
referred to in the preceding paragraph are considered in these conferences 
on elementary-school supervision. 


48 Kendall, Glenn. ‘“Adult’Education and the Total Educational Program,” School Executive 
64:59-60; January 1945. 
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The leadership role ahead for secondary schools is well expressed by 
the following from a recent article: *? 


The type of high school pictured in Education for all American Youth 
and in a parallel publication, Planning for American Youth, raises a ques- 
tion regarding the conventional basis of high school organization in which 
subject-teaching departments are the chief elements. If the school, to be 
effective, must subordinate departmental teaching to the purposes of 
secondary education to the extent implied in these publications, justifica- 
tion for the prominence given to departmentalization in the school’s or- 
ganization in the future is required. A close study of the effects of these 
publications on school organization suggests that a more forthright ac- 
ceptance of basic purposes as determinants of high school organization is 
demanded. Accordingly, it is here proposed that postwar high schools 
should be purpose organized. .. . 


How Purpose Organization Would Change High Schools 


If our high schools in general were to begin to unify their organization 
around the major purposes for youth education, we might expect to find 
more schools in which some of the following changes were being made. 
This is not meant to be an inclusive list, but will suggest the kind of institu- 
tional structure that might develop. 

1. Under the immediate supervision of the principal would be four or 
five “coordinators,” each representing a major purpose of secondary edu- 
cation which the school intended to stress. Three among the four or five 
who would be commonly used would doubtless be coordinators of citizen- 
ship, health and physical fitness, and life work. 

Others, such as use of leisure and homemaking would be added as the 
emphasis to be given merited it or, if not, they could be assigned to one 
of these three. 

Most schools would have four or five such coordinators to coordinate the 
work of the present departments around the achievements of the school’s 
major purposes. Where schools now have from eight to sixteen depart- 
ment heads these would be retained as needed, but under the general direc- 
tion of coordinators. In time it might be found unnecessary to retain all 
department heads. One in the field of communication, for example, might 
replace two or three of the present type of department head. Schools 
which have no department heads would operate directly under the co- 
ordinators. 

. . . These suggestions with reference to the coordinators are not in- 
tended to imply that there would be no assistant principal or special work- 
ers in guidance, for example. 

2. The coordinator and/or coordinating committee would each study 
the school’s work to see that everything possible was being done to achieve 
the major purposes of the school... . 

5. The registration of students for a new year would be under the super- 
vision of the coordinators. .. . 





49 French, Will. “The Postwar High School Should be Purpose-Organized,” Teachers College 
Record 46:403-12; April 1945. 
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7. When the school’s educational program is in the direct charge of co- 
ordinators who are responsible for their achievement of major purposes 
through that program, we may expect each of them to be concerned about 
evaluating pupil growth in terms of the purpose for which he as co- 
ordinator is responsible. 

8. A trend toward purpose-organization of secondary schools will modify 
programs for the education of teachers. The current emphasis upon pur- 
poses in education is already beginning to modify these programs in some 
of the teacher-education centers. As schools become purpose-organized, 
this trend will be accentuated. However, with new teacher intake slowing 
down as it has recently and as it will again in the postwar period, the 
chief high-pressure area in teacher education shifts to in-service education. 
When a school moves toward purpose-organization, it automatically creates 
a different teacher-education situation for its faculty. The chief centers of 
group work by teachers become those created by the presence of co- 
ordinators in the school. Their leadership in terms of purpose poses dif- 
ferent problems for study by differently organized groups. The main group 
meetings of teachers would be of those working under the general direc- 
tion of each of the coordinators. The present type of departmental meet- 
ing would play a more minor role. Interdepartmental committees for study 
of problems concerned with purpose-achievement, for revision of courses 
of study and for other types of professional activity and study called for 
by the purpose-organization of the school would create a different setting 
for in-service education as well as a different content for it. It therefore 
seems certain that one of the most valuable by-products of a shift from 
process to purpose would be a stimulated and modified program of in- 
service education for teachers. .. . 

If the school’s real job is to do all it can through education to make 
youth healthy and physically fit; to make them good young citizens in 
every sense of the word; to make them self-supporting and efficient pro- 
ducers and consumers in the home, shop, factory, office, classroom, mind, 
and on the farm; to help them develop special interest and abilities; and 
to enable them to participate in and enjoy wholesome forms of leisure 
activities, then the school had better organize itself with an eye to the 
accomplishment of these very things. The complete achievement of these 
purposes requires many modifications in our nineteenth century high 
school, but none of these changes will be as quickly effected as is possible 
unless the school administrators redesign the school into a _ purpose- 
organized institution. Function should determine design. 


Another recent study states the belief that “administration and super- 
vision are coordinate, correlative, complementary functions having their 
common purpose the provision of means and conditions favorable to 
teaching and learning.”®°® . . . . Supervision has many of the character- 
istics of creative teaching. It is a practical art based upon a philosophy of 


50 Brunstetter, Max R. “Principles of Democratic Supervision,” Teachers College Record 44: 
374-75; February 1943. (Doctoral study by John Alexander Rorer, Ph. D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 858.) 
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human values. This study lists the purposes of democratic supervision as: 
promotion of pupil growth, helping teachers create an environment favor- 
able to teaching and learning, promotion of teacher growth, improve- 
ment of teaching and learning, coordination and integration of educational 
effort, and carrying out educational policies cooperatively arrived at. 

In discussing the organization demanded by democratic supervision 
this investigation states that there should be an absence of an inflexible, 
hierarchial system of relationships between the superior and inferior of- 
ficers. The superintendent should exercise leadership to gain full coopera- 
tion and participation of the staff and community in formulating, effect- 
ing, and evaluating educational policy. Leadership i is a shared responsibility 
of all staff members. Democratic supervision should be able to adapt itself 
to the needs of each supervisory-teaching-learning situation. It operates 
from the bottom up rather than from the top down. Operation is deter- 
mined by the needs of the learning situation rather than by administrative 
organization. The conclusion is made that the work of the supervisor in 
a democratic organization is organized neither by subjects nor grades, but 
by large centers of interest designed to integrate learning and prov ide for 
continuous pupil progress. In terms of supervisory technics planning, 
executing, and evaluating should be continuous and simultaneous. There 
should be wide participation of supervisors, teachers, pupils, and com- 
munity members at all stages and to the greatest feasible extent. 

A county monograph states that, “all teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators should make ev ery effort to free themselves from prejudices and 
tendencies to discriminate against any minority group.” Another critical 
issue discussed in this monograph is “the reorientation to the profession of 
former teachers now serving in the armed forces or war work.” *! Super- 
visor-leaders need to equip themselves to meet this problem effectively in 
the immediate period ahead. This same report places emphasis on the need 
for coordination, not only among the supervisory personnel within a 
school system but with professional association activities, curriculum con- 
struction programs, teacher-training institutions, and other group enter- 
prises in order to facilitate professional growth of in-service teachers. 

Another responsibility of supervisor, and one on which too little 

emphasis has been placed, is stimulating each teacher to think thru and 
write down his own philosophy of education. Significant in this respect is 
the great, and by the same token the grave, leadership role ahead in keep- 
ing in the forefront of educational thinking the role of education in de- 
veloping international understanding thru an organization which will 
foster educational interchange between nations. 


51 San Diego, Office of County Superintendent of Schools. Critical Issues in Administration 
and Curriculum With Recommendations for Education in the Postwar Period. San Diego: the 
Office, December 1944. 
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Wauart Is tHe Leapersuip RoLE AHEAD FOR THE SUPERVISOR? 


Responses of groups of supervisors; teachers; city, county, and state 
superintendents reveal that they, too, see in the future an important leader- 
ship role for supervisors. But, there exist, among the groups divergent 
opinions as to what the most significant leadership role of the supervisor is. 
The most striking fact, as shown by the accompanying graph is that the 
superintendents have, apparently, more clear-cut opinions of what con- 
stitute the most valuable potential contributions of supervision than do 
either the supervisors themselves or the teacher group. Do supervisors 
generally see their opportunities for service with a sufficient degree of 
objectivity? It may be that the very number of duties required of super- 
visors makes it difficult for them to see their broader and more inclusive 
roles. 

It should be kept in mind that the opinions graphed represent onlv a 
sampling from each of the four educational fields. Altho almost one 
thousand questionnaires were mailed, some were not returned and other 
recipients did not respond to all of the questions. One hundred and sixty 
supervisors, twenty-two state superintendents, forty-eight city and county 
superintendents, and forty-two teachers responded to this question. The 
numerical representation of the last three groups is admittedly small, and 
therefore their responses cannot be taken as conclusive evidence. Since 
the individuals questioned were drawn from all areas of the country, 
however, their collective opinions may be considered as at least indicative 
of the thinking of many educators thruout the nation. Actual responses 
made to the question of supervision’s future role are given here to show 
the caliber of thinking of questionnaire respondents on each of the ten 
supervisorv roles considered most significant. 


Supervisors Have Civic Responsibilities 


Nineteen percent of the supervisors responding to the questionnaire felt 
that their best contributions could be made in the area of community 
relationships. City and county superintendents saw this function as of even 
greater importance, while teachers and state superintendents placed slightly 
less weight upon it. Sixty-three percent of those who listed this as the 
most important leadership role showed by their responses they did not 
believe that merely publicizing the school’s activities was the answer. 

Classroom teachers, general elementary supervisors, college professors, 
members of state departments of education, and county and city super- 
intendents saw civic leadership as a responsibility of supervision and pointed 
to increasing cooperation between professional and lay groups in order 
to plan for an educational program to meet specific community needs. 
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(This graph represents the opinions of 250 individuals working as supervisors, teachers,. 
city and county superintendents and state superintendents. Every part of the country is 
represented in the study. The teachers included were enrolled in a supervision course during 
the 1945 summer session at Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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Superintendents Emphasize Curriculum Development 


A supervising principal in a midwestern elementary school who sees 
the responsibility for curriculum development resting in part on super- 
visory shoulders said, “Supervisors should lead in instituting a framework 
of school organization within which a meaningful, cooperatively planned 
program of education can be developed; one which has meaning because 
it is a participating experience both during the learning years and in life 
situations. Make subjectmatter mastery only one tool in the development 
of a thoroly wholesome personality.” Thirty-seven percent of the urban 
and rural superintendents and 23 percent of the state superintendents 
rated the supervisor’s role in curriculum development as most significant. 
In contrast only 16 percent of the supervisors saw their most valuable 
contributions to educational leadership in this area. When such a wide 
difference in rating exists, it may be well for supervisors to question 
whether or not they are placing enough emphasis upon this very impor- 
tant means for adjusting the schools to the needs of the modern world. 


Education Must Fit the Times 

Teachers, city, county, and state superintendents all placed noticeably 
more stress upon the role of the supervisor in planning and initiating edu- 
cation for the postwar world than did the supervisory group. Terms such 
as international understanding, problems of social and economic value, 
world cooperation, international education charter, and anticipated needs 
of the postwar world, are found in the responses on this item. In their 
comparatively low rating in this area supervisors need to seriously ques- 
tion their own vision in keeping their sights leveled to the broader educa- 
tional issues of the day. 


Educators Agree on In-Service Education 

A college professor in a southern university, a classroom teacher in the 
east, and an elementary supervisor from a midwestern state characterized 
in-service education as an experience which aims for instructional im- 
provement; stimulation of teachers to help themselves; and attention to 
personal growth of teachers in self-confidence, leadership traits, and a 
sense of responsibility. It is significant that there was less difference of 
opinion as to the relative value of in-service education as an important 
supervision area than of any other. Teachers were in agreement with super- 
visors regarding the importance of this function and both of the admin- 
istrative groups rated it high. 


Education Deals in Human Beings 
The number of responses which indicate a recognition of the impor- 
tance of the application of the latest findings on child growth and de- 
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velopment was not large. Between 4 and 10 percent saw in this area a major 
leadership responsibility of supervisors in the days ahead. However, those 
who did emphasize it placed a knowledge of how children grow and de- 
velop as basic to the planning of an educational program concerned with 
providing for the needs of children and youth. 


The Concept of Material’s Use Is a Broad One 

Fourteen percent of city and county superintendents believed that the 
development, distribution and use of instructional materials, particularly 
of auditory-visual materials, should absorb a major portion of the super- 
visor’s time and attention in the future. Eight percent of the supervisors 
held the same opinion. A primary teacher in the South made an interest- 
ing comment which stated the function briefly and figuratively when she 
said, “Supervisors should be bringers-together of people with materials.” 


Improvement in Cooperative Action Is Possible 

When educators asked for more cooperative action, they referred to co- 
operation between members of the profession as well as between lay and 
professional groups. One county superintendent said, “The supervisor 
should be a cooperator, a leader of groups working together.” A teacher 
in the same state asks for more cooperation and collaboration “between 
those who are in a position of telling others what and how to teach and 
those who actually do the teaching.” Eight percent of supervisors and 
of rural and urban superintendents and 7 percent of the teachers saw the 
coordination of the work of various groups engaged in education as a role 
of major importance for supervision. 


The Supervisor Serves as a Consultant 

A similar percentage of supervisors and teachers saw the supervisor 
serving best in a consultant or resource capacity. Said one individual in 
this respect, “Implied in this function is the role of these persons in en- 
couraging group action, emphasizing democratic procedures, and other- 
Wise motivating interest in working as a profession.” An elementary super- 
visor as she considered this phase of the supervisory task saw it as more 
than a twenty-four hour job. 


Democratic Living Gives Reality to Ideals 

A role directly related to education for our times is that of education 
for democratic living. Ten percent of city and county superintendents 
saw this as a major leadership function of supervisors. Nine percent of the 
teachers, 7 percent of the supervisors, and 4 percent of the state depart- 
ments of education placed this role first. There was general agreement 
that understandings i in this area resulted only in proportion to actual ex- 
perience in democratic living and relationships. 
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Teachers Ask for Help on Individual Problems 


In proportion to their representation, more than twice as many teachers 
expressed the belief that a major contribution of supervision should be 
working with individual teachers on their problems. Administrators tended 
to agree with teachers in this respect. The differences are significant 
enough to raise the question of whether or not the greatest gain to educa- 
tion may not, after all, come thru services to the individual classroom 
teacher who carries the bulk of the responsibility for the success or failure 
of the classroom program. 


Other Supervisory Roles Are Significant 


The list of leadership roles given for supervision is an endless one—sup- 
porting equalization in educational opportunity, promoting guidance pro- 
grams, working with principals, organizing study groups, making admin- 
istrators conscious of their professional instructional responsibilities, try- 
ing to coordinate in a diplomatic fashion conflicting philosophies of edu- 
cation, getting and keeping efficient educational personnel, concentrating 
on a program for returning veterans, educating parents, or raising profes- 
sional standards. To go on with the list would be convincing evidence 
that supervision is more than a twenty-four hour job. The encouraging 
aspect in the total program is that among the total number of schools 
carrying on supervisory programs one finds an evidence here and another 
there of goals already in action on our educational frontiers. 
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Tomorrow's Assignment 


O N WHAT SHALL A SUPERVISOR SPEND HIMSELF? That, in essence, has been 
the question behind the two chapters just read. To the reader, comparing 
deviating percentages in the judgments of one group and another, review- 
ing the tremendous problems that block the path of full performance, the 
answer may have seemed obscure. But if he will relax, and contemplate 
those chapters as a whole, he will see that a picture of the supervisor’s true 
work has been emerging in startling clarity. 

It is a picture too full of detail to be susceptible of concise summary 
here. And it is too powerful to need the reinforcement of a general sum- 
marization. Yet, because each of us in his daily round of duties shapes 
his actions largely according to a mental image of his place and function— 
an image held, perhaps, only unconsciously—it may be well, while these 
chapters are fresh in our minds, to merge them with our common-sense 
perceptions of the nature of supervision and draw out a few generalizations. 

To the supervisor who is eager to search out a standard of performance 
and willing to measure himself by it, two basic questions are profitable: 


What is supervision? 
What is a supervisor for? 


No simple ten-word definition emerges from the questionnaire study in 
answer to either of these questions. In fact, among the selected group rep- 
resented by the study no two superintendents, principals, teachers, or 
supervisors have shown precisely the same mental image of supervision. 
And yet among educators at large there will be many who have ready 
answers. A first answer likely to be given is that the supervisor is an expert 
who tells teachers the answers to their problems, who tells them how to do 
this or that skilfully. 





By Freo T. Wituevms, Associate Director, Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Is THE SUPERVISOR MERELY AN Expert TECHNICIAN ? 


Those who are more advanced in their thinking reject this answer— 
reject it, at least, if it is to be the complete answer—on several grounds: It 
does not square with the laws of learning; there are too many things which 
teachers—like the children they teach—cannot genuinely learn merely by 
being told. These things demand experiencing and real learning activities 
if they are to become a part of a changed teacher. It implies a qualitative 
difference in the expertness of supervisors and teachers which does not 
generally exist—sets the supervisor up as a know-it-all, degrades the teacher 
into a mere apprentice. Worse still, it does not tap for the school as a 
whole the real expertnesses possessed only by this or that teacher. But, 
primarily we reject this meager conception of supervision because its 
premise is paternalistic, authoritarian, out of tune with a democratic edu- 
cational theory which sees teachers as robust, able individuals capable of 
learning on their own and contributing mightily to educational progress. 

Just the same, let us not forget that there is something—a great deal, 
in fact—in this conception of supervision. Speed and ease in learning to 
do effectively the particular skills of everyday teaching are valid and im- 
portant goals of supervision. There are things which teachers, young 
teachers especially, can learn quickly and smoothly thru a simple telling 
or demonstration by a supervisor who is older, more generally experienced, 
or more skillful in some particular. It is probable that these things tend to 
be chiefly in the little tricks of the classroom trade, but that does not 
make them unimportant. 

When the supervisor, in such a case, can literally give the teacher the 
answer he wants, he is performing a service of great value. It is a service 
teachers value highly. The supervisor who can point out precisely the 
reference that will supply a wanted fact, who can enrich group living by 
suggesting the organization of a classroom library, or who can demonstrate 
how to develop a file of visual aids is a resource person not to be sneered 
at, even if he can give nothing more lofty than these types of services. All 
too many teachers are forced to pump daily at the dry wells of supervisors 
who can expatiate grandly upon professional progress or the atomic age, 
but who simply do not know the fundamentals of the teacher’s job. 

This conception of supervision, at its best, is based upon an image of the 
teacher reinforced at every side by resource persons more expert than 
himself in some particular, ready to serve him when that particular be- 
comes his problem. It is a useful conception, so far as it goes, and one 
which must not be lost in the drive toward higher levels of supervision. 

Even at its best, however, it poses one problem which the questionnaire 
responses have shown to be significant: the resource persons, instead of 
being welded into a solid line of reinforcements, all too often become 
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separate, if not rival, forces, pulling and hauling at the teacher from every 
angle. The teacher comes out weary and feeling ‘ ‘supervised to death,” 
eager chiefly to be let alone. As a consequence there is today a discernable 
trend toward coordination of supervisory efforts and a tendency to call 
for a larger proportion of general supervision—sacrificing, perhaps, some- 
thing of specific expertness to gain greater attention to the teacher as 
a person. 


Can HE REty On INspirRAaTION ALONE? 


There is another conception of supervision, something like the view 
of the athletic coach (heard most often in a losing season) that his job is 
not so much to teach football as to build men. Analogously, the supervisor 
sees himself as one who inspires his teachers, lifts them above themselves, 
reinvigorates their flagging spirits. 

Again, there is in this view a distressing assumption of a qualitative dif- 
ference between supervisors and teachers—a difference objective observa- 
tion will scarcely always reveal. It presupposes that supervisors are in- 
spiring people, gazing down upon the little worries of ordinary men from 
the serenity of their Olympian heights. It presupposes that teachers are 
uninspired, harassed and driven by their work, incapable of high vision 
from heights of their own. In cold fact, many a supervisor is himself driven 
and harassed, drawing what strength and serenity he can from his superior 
teachers. And, again, there is a paternalism that rings a false note in a 
democratic school staff which conceives its teachers as men and women 
of dignity and strength. 

But the greatest danger in this concept of supervision as inspiration lies 
in its potentialities for self-deception. All of us like to think ourselves in- 
spired and inspiring; not all of us are. The supervisor who comes away 
from a “simply thrilling” meeting may be the only one there to have caught 
the thrill. Without his knowing it, he may have been thrilled only by the 
chance his dominance gave to express himself, to coin a felicitous phrase, 
to bathe his ego in applause. The teachers may have found it dull; they 
may feel that they were butchered to make a Roman holiday—even tho, 
from fear or from hope of some small gain, they contributed to the opin- 
ion that all was wonderful and clapped their hands in seeming rapture. 
The supervisor who, having read in some book of the heartening qualities 
of a warm smile, henceforth goes “smiling thru’”—albeit a bit vacuously— 
no matter what the difficulties, does not necessarily solve any fundamental 
problems. All may be very cheerful during his visit, while the skeletons 
are carefully confined in their proper closets, but the teacher is none the 
better off when he leaves..In his casual brushing back of problems someone 
wants to face and solve, he may even be adding to discouragement. 

And yet, this conception of supervision, too, is essential and important. 
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Not all of supervision, by any means, is science. Much of it is—and must 
always remain—art, to be accomplished only in that indefinable realm 
where human soul meets human soul. 

That one function of supervision is to inspire is not mere fine philos- 
ophy. It is practical fact established over and over again in everyday 


practice. There must be thousands of educators who entered the field 


indifferently, only to catch the fire of vision as they saw their task thru 
the eyes of some glowing enthusiast. More important, there are thousands 
who esteemed themselves ordinary until they saw their real potentialities 
mirrored in the eyes of a perceptive leader. And every day many a dis- 
couraged teacher’s mind is lifted over the hurdles of petty worries as he 
is led to remember or to see anew the great, inspiring goals for which he 
is spending himself. 

Undeniably, it is a function of supervision to inspire, to lift men above 
themselves—or, better, help them rise to their true selves. To this task, as 
essential equipment, the supervisor must bring a genuinely seeing eye. He 
must have the eye to perceive men’s troubles and the roots of these 
troubles, but above all, his must be an enthusiastic eye to discern their 
undiscovered capacities. Without this eye, the supervisor is a small figure. 
He who has it must have with it two things more: courage, not to ignore 
difficulties, but to face them fearlessly and intelligently; and steadfast 
friendship, keyed to unremitting loyalty in the pinches. 


To Recapitulate 


These are two basic concepts of supervision which come to men almost 
intuitively—that the supervisor shall be an expert supplying solutions to 
problems and that he shall be a builder of men. They are not enough to 
guide a supervisor adequately as he plans how to spend his energy. But 
each is in its way essential, and a superstructure of supervision not based 
solidly upon them is doomed to crash. 


How CAn Supervision Truty Futrit Its Purpose? 


For many years, now, professionally trained -men and women have 
devoted their whole lives to supervision, It is only natural that they have 
gone beyond the intuitively grasped, common-sense concepts just de- 
scribed. For they have had time to cut and try many patterns of super- 
vision, to experiment boldly, and watch the results objectively. Further- 
more, the progressing intellectualization of the democratic philosophy of 
life has given them new tools for reflective thinking about supervision. 

It is not surprising then that the best pioneers in supervision should 
have explored new concepts. Even so, it is surprising that we should find 
so definite a consensus among all the authorities consulted in this year- 
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book study. What that consensus is, the reader will have sensed before 
now: That the supervisor is an organizer of opportunity, and that good 
supervision is the facilitation of opportunities. 

Opportunity for whom? For teachers, primarily. For tho supervisors 
deal with administrators and with the lay public, let us not be so polite in 
our zeal to be democratic as to balk at admitting that where there is the 
supervisor, there also must be the supervised. The basic objective of super- 
vision is, after all, the improvement of instruction. 

Opportunity for what? The answer to this question might be elaborated 
endlessly. But it can be cut down to two essentials: 


1. Opportunity for teachers to learn what they need and want to learn. 
2. Opportunity for teachers to play their full part in policy-making. 


How Are OpporTUNITIES FOR LEARNING PRovIDED? 


Three assumptions lie behind the recognition that it is good to arrange 
many direct learning opportunities for teachers: 


1. That teachers are professionally zealous persons with a strongly felt 
need for increased mastery of their work. 

2. That teachers are intelligent persons, well able to attack learning prob- 
lems ‘swiftly and soundly when they have recognized the need and when 
they have the opportunity. 

3. That with reference to the sorts of matters which constitute teachers 
most common and important problems, there is no substitute for direct 
learning by each teacher. No outside person—no supervisor, however 
skilled—can supply the answers ready-made and achieve the desired 
change within the individual teacher. 


The media or opportunities for direct learning will be of many sorts, 
and it is not our function here to describe them. For some matters a teacher 
will need only access to a good library with time to use it, plus perhaps 
enough guidance to save her from wasting time in preliminary explora- 
tions. In other cases, her need may be primarily to see something—to see 
another skilled teacher doing well something she herself has not dared 
to try or feels she does inadequately, or to see how a modern factory 
works. One of her needs is almost certain to be first-hand acquaintance 
with the salient institutions of her own community; another, the chance 
to hear experts on matters of concern to her—whether about education 
in particular or of the culture in which we exist. Certainly she needs op- 
portunity to express herself and thus clarify her own thinking, i in writing 
or in the give-and-take of the conference table. There will be no sub- 
stitute for actual doing in the arts and crafts or in the development of 
some small unit of curriculum. 
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But what the opportunities shall be or how they shall be arranged is 
not so much our question here as how the supervisor shall conceive his 
function. What is important, in this conception of supervision, is that 
he go directly to teachers to find out what their problems and their desires 
for learning are, helping them to become aware of needs they do not yet 
sense, to whatever degree his perceptions of those needs may be better 
than their own. What is even more important is that when the teachers’ 
problems have been identified and their urge to learn is strong, he devote 
his energies, not primarily to telling or teaching the answers, but rather to 
setting up situations in which they can learn for themselves. 

In all this we do not mean that the arranging of opportunities to learn 
shall be made wholly by the supervisor for the teachers. That might simply 
be a higher form of paternalism. Certainly the teachers should participate 
in deciding what is to be provided, and can play an active part in the 
making of the necessary arrangements. But there is involved a kind of 
activity that can be carried on best by someone who stands close to the 
center of an administrative unit; there is time-consuming detail to be at- 
tended to; and there is a need for correlation of the efforts of scattered 
teachers. All these factors justify a large measure of initiative on the part 
of the supervisory staff. 


How Can Att Contrisute TO Poricy-MAKING? 


A certain proportion of educational policy-making traditionally has 
been administrative; that is to say, it has been primarily a function of 
boards of education, superintendents, and principals, as administrators. 
Without attempting any fine distinction, we can say that it has been con- 
cerned with such questions as what buildings shall be built and how they 
shall be maintained, what salaries and other moneys shall be provided, and 
what courses of study shall be offered. It is desirable that policy-making 
on such matters be democratic, especially with reference to the will of 
the supporting community. But in the main these policies constitute a 
framework within which supervisor and teacher operate and are not their 
direct concern. 

What has not always been seen clearly is that within this chiefly physical 
and financial framework there is a tremendous amount of functional policy- 
making to be done. To institute a commercial curriculum within a high 
school is only to open up a thousand questions as to what shall constitute 
that curriculum. Even to draw up a seemingly detailed outline of the junior 
business training course is still to leave a thousand choices of content and 
objective and method to the teacher. 

The important determinants of what goes on within the schoolroom— 
the real results of the whole school’s efforts—are the philosophy of pur- 
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pose, the mode of treatment of the students, the content of the curriculum, 
and the tools used in the task. On none of these has any school system, 
whether willing or not to give the teacher freedom, ever been able to do 
more than go a short way up the road with her, then give her her head to 
choose her own path. In simple fact—and inevitably—teachers have been 
our primary makers of curriculum and choosers of philosophy, as these 
things actually affect the child in action. They are the ones, in the main, 
who have selected or devised educational methods and tools. That they 
often have done so casually, not seldom unconsciously, and sometimes even 
furtively, does not gainsay the fact that they have done it. 

Supervision now sees the institutionalizing of this casual policy-making 
as one of its greatest functions—probably its most important—single op- 
portunity. Besides the basic reason that this is the democratic way, there 
are four compelling reasons: 


1. If teachers are willy-nilly the de facto policy-makers in important 
phases of the school’s work, then teachers must be brought together to 
come to common decisions, or the school cannot have a coherent, unified 
philosophy and basic method. 

2. There is no other body of educators who can supply the same ex- 
perience and expertness on functional details as that possessed by teachers, 
taken as a whole. 

3. Teachers, having consciously shared in democratic policy-making, 
are likely to show understanding, loyalty, and energy in carrying out the 
policies once they are made—a guarantee which cannot be given in any- 
thing like the same measure to any policy handed down from above. 

4. The teachers will themselves learn and improve tremendously in the 
process, not only in skill but even more in breadth of philosophy and in- 
terests, as well as in vigor and enthusiasm. 


Again, there are various media or administrative methods for conduct- 
ing cooperative teacher-planning. It is not our function in this chapter to 
explore them. Without question, participation in curriculum-making 
stands at the head of the list. As a phase of school policy-making it both 
stands close to the center of the teacher’s interest and, when well con- 
ceived, it involves all the important problems. For this purpose the in- 
formal summer workshop seems unexcelled. But other, less striking 
methods, utilized continuousiy over longer periods, may be equally ef- 
fective. 

The important thing here, let us repeat, is not the detail of method, but 
how the supervisor conceives his function. Tho he need be no silent, voice- 
less partner in the enterprise, his chief function is to set up, or better to 
help the whole staff set up, the situation in which the teachers can most 
successfully work. 

This is the thing which he can do, and which scattered teachers can- 
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not easily do. This is, therefore, his raison d’etre as a specialized official. 
He can find and put in touch with one another teachers with similar prob- 
lems, abilities, and desires. He can make arrangements to have time cleared 
for group work. He can care for the development of libraries containing 
visual and auditory aids as well as printed materials. He can wangle facilities 
for a central workroom. He can secure expert personnel and other neces- 
sities for a workshop at home or in some university. 

For the sake of simplicity and realism, we have chosen to speak thruout 
this section as tho the relationship of supervisor and staff had to do only 
with problems within a single school. Not so. The school is a great moving 
force in a torn and worried world. It may be, without exaggeration, the 
last great hope of this nation, once called “the last great hope of humanity.” 
The million or more men and women in American education bear a terrible 
responsibility, which they must analyze with intelligence and honesty 
and attack with unity and courage. Supervisors are leaders in this, too. 
We believe that the kind of supervision which we have sketched holds 
the greatest hope for meeting the responsibility which go with that leader- 
ship. 


Wauat Is tHe Distinctive ROLE oF SUPERVISION ? 


Thruout this yearbook we have portrayed a supervision which is leader- 
ship. But we have fought at every step any smug assumption that that 
leadership is due to a qualitative superiority of supervisors over other 
members of the staff. For a first requisite of good supervision is a deep 
humility and the attitude of a willing servant. 

Supervision, a greatly extended supervision, is essential simply because 
in the organization of America’s educational force it has a unique part to 
play. It is a role which would still be essential if every teacher in every 
school were already a truly superior person; only, then, it could bring its 
work to a tremendously increased fruition. It is a role which can be taken 
only by trained, professional men and women standing just outside the 
classroom, yet deeply familiar with many classrooms; men and women 
who deal nonadministratively in warm, human relationships with many 
teachers. Their greatest task is to serve those teachers—and in serving 
them, to upbuild the schools—by helping them to see clearly themselves, 
the profession, and the society in which they work, by removing every 
block, and by opening the way to the achievement of every teacher’s 
greatest hopes and aspirations. 
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If You Are Concerned 


with developing better schools, you are invited to become a member of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Members include 
supervisors, directors of instruction, superintendents, curriculum coordinators, 
professors of education, teachers, principals, department heads, leaders of youth 
groups, and other persons with similar professional interests. 


Beliefs 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, believes that 

modern schools can do their jobs only if .. . 

—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life is all 
about. 

—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what isn’t. 

—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 

—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure and 
decide how it may be improved. 

--what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 

--the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and sig- 
nificance for the youngsters. 

—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work together 
for better education. 

-—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve our 
schools. 

-—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the light 
of tested ways of working. 

—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters need 
to learn and how it can be taught. 

—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good schools. 


Membership 


The annual dues of $4 entitle you to a subscription to EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP—the official ASCD Journal—a copy of the current year- 
book, and all other privileges of membership. (Membership dues for persons 
whose salaries are less than $1200 a year are $2.) Write to: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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